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Scenes at New England’s School of Aviation 


' Burgess-Wright Biplanes at Squantum, Mass., where the Harvard Aviation Meet 
takes place August 26th to September 4th 
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INVITATION. 


VISITORS are always welcome at The Com- | 
panion building, and every opportunity | 
is gladly given them to witness each stage in 
the process of preparing and issuing the paper. 
A guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal. features of interest. As 
practically the entire work of illustrating, 
printing, folding and mailing, in addition to 
all the details of business and editorial man- 
agement, is carried on in this building, there 
is sufficient diversity of occupation to interest 
every one and well repay a visit. 


*® © 


New England and Other Matters. 


EXT week, on the Harvard aviation field 

at Atlantic, a few miles south of Boston, 
will occur the second great gathering of air- 
men which New England has seen. The first 
meet a year ago, which gave many thousands 
their first sight of a flying-machine, was in a 
high degree successful. Within the past year 
there has been a great advance in the art of 
aviation, both in this country and abroad, and 
there have been marvelous achievements in 
the way of long-distance journeys and altitude 
flights—to say nothing of more spectacular per- 
formances. Leading aviators of this country, 
Great Britain and France will be at the meet, 
which begins August 26th and continues through 
Labor day, and prizes to the amount of fifty 
thousand dollars are offered for them to compete 
for. During the past few months the field has 
been used for an aviation school, the only one 
in this part of the country. 

& 


LMOST daily during-*the summer parties of 
children, usually about fifty in number, have 
been taken in special cars from the poorer quar- 
ters of Boston to visit the new Art Museum. 
There they have seen the galleries and been 
entertained with stories about the famous paint- 
ings and other works of art. The generosity 
of one of the trustees of the museum made it 
possible to arrange with the supervisors of the 
public playgrounds and with those in charge 
of the settlement work to collect and guide the 
parties. The plan has been very successful. 
The keen appreciation of the beautiful and 
artistic shown by many of the boys and girls, 
especially those of foreign parentage, has been 
noteworthy. 3 


Cay 


EW England industries—their variety, ex- 

tent and importance, their past, present 
and future, their opportunities for labor and 
capital, their possibilities for ambitious young 
people—are to be the subject of an exhibition 
to be held in Mechanics Hall, Boston, for 
four weeks, beginning October 2d. The exhi- 
bition will be under the direction of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, which plans to make it 
the largest affair of its kind ever held in New 
England. A special attempt will be made to 
give it strong educational effect, both upon the 
people of New England and upon the rest of 
the world. Boards of trade in many places are 
taking much interest in the project. Only New 
England industries will be exhibited. In this 
connection, it is worth while to note some figures 
about New England industries recently com- 
piled by the Manufacturers’ Record. These 
figures show that the products of the factories 
in the six New England States increased in 
value from two billion twenty-six million 
dollars in 1904 to two billion six hundred and 
seventy million in 1909, a gain of about thirty- 
one per cent. in five years. In the same 
period the capital invested was increased about 
thirty-four per cent. This shows remarkable 
progress, especially in view of the fact that not 
only the fuel, but a great part of the material 
for the New England factories, have to be 
brought long distances. 

® 

ECAUSE the increase of population in Ver- 

mont between 1900 and 1910 was only three 
and six-tenths per cent., or only one-sixth the 
rate of growth in the country as a whole, there 
have been in some quarters various misappre- 
hensions as to conditions and tendencies in the 
Green Mountain State. Dwelling upon the 
small gain in population and the actual decrease 
in the number of farms during the decade, one 
writer goes so far as to declare that the figures 
offer ‘‘perhaps the’ gloomiest statistical picture 
to be found at the’ present time in the United 
States.’’ That is saying too much. It is to 
be remembered that the great State of Iowa 
actually lost in population during the past 


decade, and that the great states of Missouri great 


and Illinois would have shown similar decreases | ego) 
had it not been for the growth of a single pnd Pe 
in each: But Iowa, Missouri and Illinois are 
not going to the dogs; and neither is Vermont. 
Urban growth at the expense of rural com- 





munities is not confined to any one state or 


region. In Vermont, as in all parts of New 
England, much land was devoted in earlier 
days to agriculture which was never meant by 
nature to be tilled. Now that the development 
of the country has made available vast areas 


| of more fertile soil, there has come an inevita- | 
| ble readjustment. 


There are fewer farms in 
Vermont than there used to be,—and it is 
better all round that this is so,—but the value 
of the occupied farms has largely increased. 
The increase in the value of Vermont farm 
products during the past decade was thirty- 
seven million dollars, or thirty-four per cent. 
It is worth noticing, too, that nine-tenths 
of the Vermont farmers are of native stock. 
Vermont, however, is no longer chiefly an 
agricultural state. In 1900—the figures for 
1910 are not yet available—the value of 
the manufactured products of the state was 
fifty-one million dollars, whereas the farm 
products were valued at thirty-three million 
dollars only. In 1905 the value of the manu- 
factured products had increased to sixty-three 
million dollars, practically the same ratio of 
increase as that shown by Massachusetts. The 
prosperity of the people is indicated by the fact 
that they are adding three million dollars a 
year to their savings-banks deposits. One 
hundred and eight thousand Vermonters, or 
about one in every three people in the state, 
have savings-banks deposits. Their deposits 
are more than forty-three million dollars, an 
average of four hundred dollars for each 
depositor. Few states can equal this record of 
thrift and industry. As for the state as a 
whole, it has no bonded debt, levies no state 
tax, has recently modernized its educational 
and penal systems, and is devoting much atten- 


tion to forestry, good roads, and to the develop- | The 


ment of its growing summer tourist business. 
Vermont is working out its problems nobly; 
and no state is better justified in facing the 
future with cheerfulness and confidence. 


* © 


AN INTERESTING PENSIONER. 
T is always gratifying to find the victims of 
| accident deriving comfortable support, either 
directly or indirectly, from the railroad or 
other institution responsible for their injuries. 
And in the case of the engaging little beggar 
whose story is told in ‘‘Bosnia and Herze- 
govina,’’ one feels inclined—should one set 
out for the Balkans—to register a vow similar 
to that made by the authoress, Maude M. 
Holbach, in her account of the journey to the 
capital, Sarajevo. 
Beyond ne Linge F the train is run on 


the cog-wheel s ns to climb the 
mountains to Komar, the highest point on the 


line. 
At this little mountain station we made the 


acquaintance of a ——_ collie dog, whom I 
would cesummmend 6 _ our notice i * you pass 
that way, and who will be grateful for any 
scraps your luncheon-basket. He is a 


homeless cri i. that depends for his vies 
on the con tions of and there- 
ae ows A meet the — 

e y guard, who come prepared 
bones, told =_ ae dog 


with a little — of 

had once — by a ——, and so lost 
his foot, and over & ince has been a pensioner. 
It is amusing to wat eS his tactics when the 
train arrives. Like o-legged beggar, he 
travels the whole jenath of of it, but has the dis- 


advantage that he is not tall enough to look in 
at the windows, so he has to attract attention 
by aaeting- 

The time I went over this line I had 
not noticed the names of the stations, and was 
not aware that we had reached Komar, for 
it was in the dark; but a pee ar 
bark suddenly broke upon my ear, 
ag od the door to meet a smiling and k, 


in 

We ba had finished a tea all that was left over 
from luncheon, and I had nothing left but some 
lumps of sugar. This, however,. our four- 
footed friend found so much to his taste that 
he ran limping after the train when it moved 
off, till the last one was thrown him. 

I registered a vow never to flees him again 
when I passed that way, and wished I could 
make arrangements for a daily parcel of scraps 
to be delivered at Komar station. 


& & 


THE HERO OF THE HOUR. 


T a mass-meeting of the Durham Miners’ 

A Association, held in a large field, at a 

time when there was great agitation over 

a matter of wages, a laughable incident occurred 

which Mr. John Wilson, M. P., has included 

in his recent interesting book, ‘‘Memories of a 
Labor Leader.’’ 


The day was fine, there was a large crowd, 
and the treasurer, Mr. Wilson, was in his 
most eloquent mood. There was a pigeon- 
flying match from Newcastle, and it was about 
the time when the birds were expected. 

Some of the men were thinking more of the 
match than of their pay, and were watching 
the heavens more closely than they were lis- 
tening to the speaker. Their all-absorbing 
interest was, when would the birds arrive? 

Just when the orator was in the midst of 
one of his highest flights of oratory, a voice 
was heard: 

‘*Haud tha hand til: the slate cock comes in. ’’ 

In an instant, speaker and occasion were 
lost. Every eye in the big wg was on 
the bird as, like an arrow shot from some 
bow, he came right on to his ‘‘ducket.’’ 
Then in deliberate manner the same voice 

ethers he's 

ere, he’s landed. 'Thoo can gau on wi’ 


“= the aun from the sublime to the 
ridiculous had been too abrupt; rhetoric and 
reason were both ineffective after the ‘ ‘slate 
cock’’ had landed. 








CHOOLS and | 
COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, College or 
University in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
jj The Youth’s aonon-eae on Mass. 













CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 307 York St. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


2th year. Courses and 

yoerensve ty iting for Econ as ae ss 

raining and playground wor and 
athletic tield. Summer session. Gatnlonee 


Cushing Academy 


, Mass. Large endowment permits all Se 
antages’ of a high- arsed school for $27 a y 
Collage certificate. usic. tensive campus. "Five 
buildings. Athletic aon. oi peetan. Co-educational. 
Write for catalogue. WELL, A. M., Principal. 


Dow pon ean Franconia, N.H. 














WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
372 Stevens Ave., Portland, Maine. 

Especial advantages for per Leemcks er and ot who wish thorough 
preparation for college or pro’ | ; for teaching ; or for 
the work of every ~day a. —— for fr savinced Students. 81st 
ear opens Wh athletics 
Me. Catalogue. Arthur €. Yeaton, Pres. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Yo — 3 men and young women find here a homelike © 
an ere, thorough and efficient training in every 
department of a broad culture, a lo and helpful 
school spir'! — — endowment permits liberal 
terms, $300 p 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


Fifteenth 
Season 


For 
Beginners 
and 
Advanced 
Students 
Normal 
Training 
for Teachers 














In the White Mountains. Recitals 
Endowed. Fropares for college. New commercial 
athletic and play eround"80n prizen «oth sex. ee nad 
a H : 
end for Catalogue. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. Evenings 
VERMONT, Saxtons River. OCKLAN 
v t A on In the foet-illee? the Green | D MILITARY ACADEMY. 
ermon ©MyY Mountains. Superb location. Education is costly. Ignorance 


Ideal school for the wholesome training and thorou - 
education of boys. Special attention “7 life in t 
open. Lower school for younger boys. Terms 
GEORGE B. LAWSON, A. M., Principal. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL £0% 20¥S. bo 

cation high, dry 

— healthful, in one of New England's most beautifu —— 
tial villages. /ustructors — experienced, mature. 

ough preparation for ap Unusual attention given conn 


under seventeen. with Z pool. 
WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








more so. school develops 
manliness, builds character, 
. trains mind and body at the 
formative time of a boy's life. 
—s system, judicious ath- 
tion for College, 
War’ Point, Annapolis, or busi- 
ness. 15 years under same 
management. Summer Cam = 
Over $10,000 expended recent 
in er Our five 


Paul Weston French, 
Regist West Lebanon, N. He the Connecticut River, 








For catalog, address DE. 3 
New London, N. H. 
'y Y; In the New Hampshire 
Hills. Altitude 1360 feet. ~o— pag oe. Cottons cer- 
iticate. epares for techni schools business. 
Gymnasium. MAthietic field. A separate department for 
oung oak wean Mouse mother. ty terse ery expense 
$200. JUSTIN 0. WELLMAN Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


543 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

and other scientific schools. Brery te teachera epoeiiiat. 

FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY, ¥s3:zeter 


Sth year. An ideal location. 14 trained teachers. 
a. h fit for college, LY pane = home life. 
Strong departments of Music, Art and O: _—. High- 
est moral and spiritual training. $260 De: r yes r. Send 
Sor catalogue. Rev. E. A. Bishop, Principal. 


The Sargent School iia" 


Cambridge, Mass. Comprehensive, practical and 
seientifie courses. Enables young men and women 

ome teachers. Assists them to secure positions. 
Modern _ buildings with most_improved apparatus. 
Established 1881. Address the Registrar. 


, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


Mech penteal, eS 
dacs ‘orestry Ww Dimeaetle Science. "Elective courses 


in in Canguag ages, Sciences, History, etc. Military Drill. 
ner dig» eos Robert Judson Aley, Pres.,Orono, Me. 





















Warcseter Academy fyi year 
All advantages of a large school. Master meal Com- 
pecqnaive Seuipments 8 buildings, 22 acres. aiming pool. 

e recreation hall. 
aimee field. ree ie track. O pens Sept. 12,1 


0. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., 91 PROVIDENCE ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


TABOR ACADEMY — 


: On the shores of Buz Bay. Sehewn eee 





zards wed 
school. beg Course pre ing for coil college 
nd b Athletic fiel e838 


CHARLES E. PETHYBRIDGE, Principal, SoGgring Steet 











Goddard Seminary 


For Boys and Girls. In the heart of the Green Moun- 
tains. General and College Preparatory Courses. Special 
course in Music. Modern buildings. Gymnasium and all 
outdoor sports. Endowment reduces cost to $250 a year. 
ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt. D., Principal, Barre, Vt. 


Boston, Mass. 36th Year begins Oct. 2d. 


SCHOOL OF THE 
'|MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Now Be reo eo in new building es) om designed _ equipped 
uses. /ustructors — E. C. arbell. F . Benson, 

< Hale, Wm. M. Paxton, Drawing 2 ~-g 4 L. Pratt, 
Modeling, P. = oe Anatomy; A. K. Cross, Perspective. De- 
partment of Design, C. Howard* Walker, Director. SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS — Paige = Cummings Foreign Scholarships, Helen 
Hamblen, Gardner, and Ten Free Scholarships. Prizes in money 
awarded in each department. Address Alice ‘ooks, Manager. 








on 
opposite White River je Vt.. 4 miles from Dartmouth College. 








AFFORDS 
YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 
THE HIGHEST 

POSSIBLE 

GRADE OF 
Vn F INSTRUCTION 

_ = ) FOR BUSINESS 

BOSTON LIFE. 
COURSES: 
General Commercial Course 
Secretarial Course 
Stenographic Course 
Commercial Teacher’s Course 
Every course is specially arranged and 
affords thorough preparation for all com- 


mercial positions and assurance of employ- 
ment when qualified. 





For circulars address the Secretary, 


Bryant & Stratton School, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Corner the Fun Market! 


ernat Bait bes sein Sen Severe 4 bd y storr ea seretios up up 
Lt month e cd rofit for Manager 
One man with alleys made clear car 


$680. 00 in 30 Days 


. All you need isenergy, 
adn you may make 
the same profits right in your own 
locality. Box Ball is a clean, moral 
game—an exercise that fascinates 
the best class of men and women 
every where. New improved : alley 
























. Big, 
regular shaped ‘ten- -pins set auto- 
matically by the players—you just 
take in the cash. No help neecied 
to operate—no expenses of any 
kind except rent. 

Our Guarantee—You 
set yourself up in a permanent, ! ix 
paying business on an investment 
as low as $120 to $300. If you are 
not satisfied after 30 days we take 
back the alley and refund what you 





paid us minus what you took in. Write for our proposition at one 


AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., 15 W. 38th Street, N.Y. ma 








TILTON SEMINARY 


of high elevation, pure air and water. 
years, including a $30,000 
cottages. 


tion. Special course for high school graduates. 


| Beautituny located among the F pee aga of the White Mountains, the school has all the natural a dvantaces | 8 
Six new buildings have been ~"" ed to the plant in the last four 
gymnasium with all modern 
Separate Germ lhectas for young men and women. 
Faculty of seventeen. Thorough training in preparation for college or business life. Music, art, elocu- 
Large endowment allows low rate of $250. Address, 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


dining hall and fou 
‘Athletic field and all outdoor sports. 














Sea 


Genui 
pw 


8; pin 


A HOME SCHOOL — 


atin a ey Sesteine — vidual Attention 
ppy home life wit rsonal, affectionate care. G: i 1s inspir« 
and beautiful ideals of useful ‘womanhood. The Cane climat 
exes com 2 favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive an: 
ine groves, seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals 4) 


res 
Pines & retinfox. rved especially t for ree results health characte: ‘= x 
usic, Handiwork me Arts. U G Spanish — nati 
teachers. Ai 1 branches of study. Patient and enthusiastic "instrhetors. “address 


D, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Prins., P.O. Box D, East Brewster, 


. The Cape climate 
rand education. New equipme! 


Cape Cod, Mass 




















The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump 0! 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc.,also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


it’s a Great Fire Protection. 
We also supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D" AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 
LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St.: 
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chicken - coop, bare- 

headed, Eudora Harper 
sat laughing while the old 
hens fought. 

‘*Good morning!’’ called 
Steve Davidson, standing 
smiling at the gate. 

‘‘What am I ever to do 
with them ?’’ she said, look- 
ingup. ‘‘I have tried every- 
thing I can think of to keep 
them from fighting—poured 
water on them, tied their 
legs, and put bottle-stoppers 
on their bills; but they will 
fight in spite of everything. 

‘*T keep them and the little 
chicks in that big box at 
night to protect them from 
‘varmints.’ I have a bell 
fastened just over it, you 
see, and a string runs to my 
room. If I hear anything 
fooling round out there, I 
ring the bell, and that scares 
it away. Last night about 
two o’clock I heard the 
greatest racket. I jingled 
and jingled the bell, but the 
racket didn’t stop. Then I 
jumped up, got the lantern 
and hurried out, expecting 
to find a wildcat in the box. 
But what do you think ? 
Those two old hens had 
waked up in the night and 
were dragging each other up 
and down the box; and all 
the seared, sleepy little 
chickens were backed up 
against the wall, cheeping 
for their lives. ’’ 

The young man smiled at 
the earnestness with which 
she discussed her chickens. 

‘*But I’m having the finest 
luck!’?? She jumped down 
off the coop. ‘‘Comesee my 
latest hatch. I have two 
hundred little ones already. 
lam going to get rich raising 
chickens—I have it all figured out.’’ She 
laughed. ‘‘Bobbie says that I not only count 
my chickens before they are hatched, but go 
on and count the eggs the hatched chickens 
will lay, and the chickens those eggs will make 
for four or five generations. ’’ 

Steve Davidson admired his young neighbor’s 
chickens; he got a hammer and mended two 
or three coops for her before he went on down 
the hill with his water-jug to the spring. He 
was plowing in a near-by field. 

Eudora put on a sunbonnet and went into 
the field where her brother Robert. was plow- 
ing. 

‘*Pretty good soil, isn’t it, Bobbie?’’ 
pulverized a clod with the toe of her shoe. 

‘*Y-e-s,’’ said Robert, doubtfully. ‘‘Its 
color is too whitish, though, and it is pretty 
thin.’? 

Robert was fifteen, and had worked one 
summer on a cousin’s farm. He therefore 
knew a vast deal about all sorts of agricultural 
subjects. ‘‘But we’ll make something. I’m 
getting a good job of plowing. ’’ 

‘**You always do a good job, Bobbie,’’ she 
said, and patted his arm lightly. ‘‘Now I 
must hurry back to see if those old hens are 
lighting again. If they must fight, I want to 
be there.’? She went up the rocky hillside. 

When the two youngest—Mary, eleven, and 
Jamie, nine—came in from school, they at once 
resumed their work, which was raking up 
dead weeds and trash to be burned. ‘‘ Before 
we’re through,’’ said Mary, ‘‘we’ll make this 
place look as if somebody lived here. ’’ 

They had planted some flowers, and were 
going to plant some more. Eudora had found 
three or four choked rose-bushes, pruned them 
and dug round them, and had made a trellis 
for a honeysuckle vine. 

*‘Isn’t it fine out here, kiddies?’’ said Eu- 
dora, who was helping them rake weeds. ‘‘We 
have been farmers just six weeks to-day.’’ 
She leaned on her rake for a minute, and drew 
in a deep breath of the fresh spring: air, and 
her eyes went lovingly to the budding trees on 
the hills that stretched away to the south. 
This is lots better than the city. Ugh! I 
hate the city.’ 

“Well, I should say!’? assented Jamie, em- 
phatically. 

Their father, who had been a teacher in the 
schools of Chicago, had died in February ; and 
Eudora, who had been head of the household 
Since their mother’s death five years before, 


Prani HED on top of the 








She 


ORAWN BY CLARA ELSENE PECK 
WHEN THE HOPS WERE PERFECTLY 





RIPE AND DRY, THE PICKING BEGAN. 








had to face the anxious problem of earn- 
ing a living for herself and three chil- 
dren. 

She was only nineteen, and not fitted 
to teach. There were only six hundred 
dollars in money, and she had to do some- 
thing. There seemed only one thing to do— 
to go into a department store ; but she dreaded 
that above all things; and at best, it would 
only keep them from starving. 

It was then their minds turned to the coun- 
try—possibly because both their father and 
mother had come from the country; perhaps 
| because when young they had visited their 
grandfather’s farm—which had since gone to 
other relatives; or possibly because they had 
the natural craving of the unspoiled for green 
fields and clear skies. 

At any rate, Eudora had begun at once to 
search for land that they could buy, and early 
in March they had come to the Ozark hills in 


was known as the old Jenks place. 

It was not much of a place, although 
there were good farms in the neighborhood; 
Steve Davidson’s, for instance, which, with 
its four hundred acres of fine land, its large 
house and big orchard, adjoined theirs on the 
east. But the old Jenks place never had been 
of much account; and every tenant—there had 
been five in six years—had left it poorer. 

There were twenty acres—most of it thin 
upland on top of a flat hill, part of it on the 
rocky hillside, a little of it in the narrow valley 
of a small creek. There was a three-room 
house that faced the east. It had a fireplace, 
and a porch along the entire front. And there 
was a small orchard promisingly full of blos- 
soms. They had bought the place for five 
hundred dollars, paid two hundred down, and 
| got three years’ time on the balance. 
| **We will pay off a hundred dollars a year,’’ 
| said Eudora, confidently. ‘‘Why, I’ll make 
| that much off my chickens. ’’ 

Her plans grew larger and larger as the 
chickens prospered. Young Davidson, who 
stopped at the gate not infrequently for a 
neighborly word, warned her not to be too 








south Missouri, the proud possessors of what 
| 






sanguine. ‘‘All is not gold that 
clucks,’’ he said. 

‘‘Oh, I know,”’ she replied. ‘‘I 
am making allowances for bad 
luck. But even if I lose a third, 
I shall still get fine returns. You see, I am 

just chock-full of chicken knowledge. I know 

what to do in every emergency. I’ve read 
about four hundred and forty-seven poultry 
articles in the last three months. I really 
believe I could make a living as a chicken 
doctor.’’ She spoke lightly, but what she 
said was true. No scrap of print with the 
word ‘‘chicken’’ in it got by her eye unread. 
One afternoon, about the middle of May, a 
warning rumble of thunder sent Eudora scurry- 
ing out to look after her chickens. The cloud 
was gathering in the southwest, and formed 
with unusual rapidity. But when the smooth, 


was ready—the last chick tucked safe away 
in a rain-proof coop. 

The storm struck with fury. Almost in a 
breath came a terrific swirl of wind and a 
bombardment of hail. Rain followed—beating, 
blinding rain, that came down in sheets. For 
more than an hour it poured. 

Eudora, standing over the stove, put drowned 
| little chickens into pans of warm water, just 
| leaving their bills out. While she worked, the 
|tears raced down her face and splashed, 
splashed, into the pans. 
| ‘*May I-help?”’ 

She looked up. 
door. 

**T do-on’t know!’’ she gulped. ‘‘If they 
are only drowned, this will bring them to. 
But I guess the hail killed most of them. 
The wind blew the coops over, and left the 
poor little things to take it all.’’ 

She was thankful that the young man did 
not smile. Instead, he was soon busy wading 
round in the weeds and helping Mary and the 
two boys pick up drowned chickens. 

They saved sixty, and there were a dozen or 
so of the larger ones that had found shelter 
and escaped. 

‘*T am just seventy chickens ahead,’’ Eudora 


Steve Davidson stood in the 


inky border swept down over the hills, she | 





said, ‘‘for I thought they 
were all dead—I had really 
given them all up. 

‘*But didn’t I look funny 
crying over those pans? I 


guess the chicks thought 
another rain was coming up. 
Well, you looked funny, 


too,’’ she declared, as David- 
son began to laugh, ‘‘stalk- 
ing in here wet from chin to 


toe, holding in each hand 
one little chicken by the 
heels. ’’ 


The loss of the chickens 
was not all the damage. The 
little creek had overflowed 
the bottom -land, and had 
washed away three acres of 


Robert’s best corn. And 
the hillside was badly gul- 
lied. 





Yet the sun was hardly 
out before all four of them 
were busily at work to make 
the best of what was left. 

Robert replanted all the 
bottom-land that was left, 
and after all, made enough 
corn for feed. 

The chickens met many 
other discouraging reverses 
during the summer—weasels, 
polecats, hawks and passing 
movers; but in spite of 
them all, Eudora, on the 
first of October, could count 
one hundred and four. 

‘*We’ll get through ali 
right, kiddies,’’ Eudora 
said, cheerfully. ‘‘We have 
plenty of fruit canned, and 
apples and potatoes in the 
cellar, and the pig will be fat 
before long. So you two 
little ones can run on to 
school this winter, and Bob- 
bie and I will do the rest.’’ 

But their money was very 
seanty. They could have no 
new clothes, and they could 
pay nothing on the debt. 
Still, there was no gloom that winter in the old 
Jenks house. Eudora had her piano, there 
were plenty of papers, magazines and books, 
and moreover, there was plenty of good dry 
wood for the fireplace. 

‘Do you know what we are going to raise 
next year?’’ she asked Steve Davidson, when 
he called one winter evening. 

“a 

‘*We are going to raise potatoes.’’ 

Robert laid down his paper, and the two 
youngest looked up from their lessons. This 
was the first they had heard of Eudora’s plans. 

‘*Oh, I haven’t given up the chickens,’’ she 
said, seeing their surprise. ‘‘I am going to 
raise all the chickens I can. But—well, so 
many things happen to them that you can’t 
get rich quite as fast as you think. We must 
raise something to sell, and there is a great 
deal of money in potatoes. I’ve read lately of 
people who make a hundred dollars an acre. 
We’ll plant four acres. ’’ 

From that time on Eudora studied potatoes 
—soil, varieties, time to plant, ways to culti- 
vate—everything. It was not her fault that 
they did not have a big crop the next year. 
The thin soil and a drought at the critical 
time cut the crop very short—only a hundred 
bushels on the four acres, and they got only 
thirty cents a bushel. 

‘*Well, Bobbie,’’ she said, when the crop 
was marketed, ‘‘thirty dollars is a good deal 
less than four hundred, but it is a good deal 
more than thirty cents. We’ll get through 
some way.’’ 

The corn had yielded enough for feed. They 
had a hundred chickens and a little fruit to 
sell. They managed to buy such things as 
they could not possibly do without, and had 
enough money to pay the interest on what 
they owed—but not a cent on the principal. 
And the time was half-gone. 

‘*And what is the crop to be next year?’’ 
asked Steve Davidson, as they all sat on the 
porch one October evening. 

‘*She’s going to raise cane and make molasses 
candy,’’ suggested Mary, teasingly. 

‘*No,’’ put in Jamie, ‘‘she’s going to plant 
turkey-seed and raise turkey-gobblers. ’’ 

‘*‘Why not try a crop of cockle-burs, sis?’’ 
suggested Robert. ‘‘We have plenty of seed 
to start with, and they seem to be about the 
only thing that will grow here.’’ 

‘‘Taugh all you want to,’’ said Eudora. 
‘*But I am going to keep on until I find what 
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this place is good for. I was thinking,’’ she 
turned to the young man, ‘‘of trying two or 
three different crops next year.’’ 

‘*Good idea,’’ he said. ‘‘I have noticed for 
years if anything goes wrong, it is sure to hit 
some part of the Jenks place. If you havea 
variety, maybe some things will escape. ’’ 

‘*T think,’’ said Eudora, ‘‘we will try pop- 
corn, sweet potatoes and cucumbers. There is 
soil adapted to all of them on the place.’’ 

The next season was not a bad one. The | 
cucumbers did fairly well, but there was much 


difficulty in getting barrels at pickling time; | 
and even those they did pickle did not sell 


readily. The pop-corn yielded fairly well, 
but the sweet -potato crop was small. Ail 
together, they raised hardly a hundred dollars’ 
worth of stuff more than their actual food- 
supply. 

Robert was very ‘‘blue’’ that autumn. ‘‘I 
guess we’d better give it up, sis. We’ve done 
our best—we can’t raise anything on this 
place. The money is due next spring, any- 
way, and we can’t pay it.’’ 

But Eudora shook her head resolutely. ‘‘It 
is good for something, Bobbie. Any land will 
make money if you only learn what it is good 
for, and treat it right. We’ll get through 
some way. Iam almost sure Mr. Jones will 
give us another year on the note.’’ 

She worked and sang and played. She ap- 
peared as merry and hopeful as ever—before 
the children. If the gray fog of doubt ever 
settled thick about her, and sent a chill to her 
heart, it never showed in her merry gray eyes. 
If she ever lay awake in the night, gripped 
by the terrible fear of being driven back to 
the city to battle in shop or store or factory 
for daily bread for those she loved, the children 
never knew it, for not once did a sob escape 
her or her eyes show signs of tears. Even 
Steve Davidson, who looked upon the brave, 
sweet face with such sympathetic understand- 
ing, was left to guess, and to wonder at her 
courage. 

One mellow Sunday afternoon in the autumn 
she and young Davidson sat on the porch. 

‘Now don’t laugh at me, please’’—her tone 
pleaded more than the words. ‘‘I know I 
have failed three times—but I really have a 
great scheme this time. I am sure that at 
last I have found what the place is good for.’’ 

‘“*T won’t laugh,’? he promised, gravely. 
‘*And let me say you have not failed. You 
have made more out of this place than any 
one of a dozen men who have tried it. What 
is the scheme ?’’ 

**T am going to raise hops.’’ 

**Hops 9” 

‘*Yes. Haven’t you noticed how the hops 
grow wild down on the hillside by the fence? 
I am going to cover the hillside with hops, 
and make hop pillows. ’’ 

‘*Hop pillows? What are they good for?’’ 

**Oh, lots of things. They are very sweet- 
scented, you know, and soothing—good for in- 
valids and for nervous and sleepless people. 
In fact,’’—she laughed, —‘‘no home should be 
without a hop pillow. ’’ 

Then she explained how she should make 
the pillow-cases—some of cretonne, some of 
art denim, and a few of linen, which she should 
embroider. ‘‘I have a friend who works in a 
big store in Chicago who can get remnants for 
me at a great bargain. ’’ 

Almost every evening that winter when 
Davidson called—and that was often—Eudora 
was embroidering linen or sewing cases for 
the hop pillows. 

“‘Isn’t that pretty?’’ She held up a design. 
**T shall get a fancy price for the embroidered 
ones. I am going to make two hundred of the 
plain ones, which will sell for two dollars 
apiece. That will give us a fine start.’’ 

The. hops grew wonderfully. Truly, the 
soil was good for hops. Two hundred plain 
pillow-cases and twenty-five embroidered ones 
were ready. When the hops were perfectly 
ripe and dry, the picking began. It took the 
four only a little while to fill the pillows. 

‘*How is the hop factory?’’ asked Steve 
Davidson, pausing at the gate in passing. 

“Oh, fine!’? Eudora picked up one of the 
pillows and went to the gate. ‘‘See how nice 
they are. I, made two hundred and one of 
these; the ‘oneth’ one is for you—for your— 
your services in picking up drowned chickens. ’’ 

But how to sell them—that was the problem. 
Eudora wrote hopefully to hospitals, sanita- 
riums, health resorts. She even sent a small 
advertisement to a daily paper. But no orders 
came. 

Not only Robert, but the two youngest grew 
discouraged. 

It was their last chance to stay on the farm, 
and it looked very small. 

Eudora kept rallying their spirits. ‘‘We’ll 
find a place to sell them yet—you’ll see.’’ But 
the hope she put into her tone was not in her 
heart. Fear seized her—fear of failure—and 
what it meant. 

‘*No,’’ she confessed, when Steve Davidson 
inquired, ‘tI have not sold any of them yet. 
But I have one more chance—at least one 
more. I saw in the paper that the wife of the 
manager of one of the big Kansas City depart- 
ment stores is a nervous invalid. I sent her 
one of the pillows, and wrote a letter to her 
husband to ask if he would not like to make 
a special sale of the pillows in his store—it 








would be something different to advertise, 
you know. I think he will do it, don’t you?’’ 

**T hope so.’’ He said it fervently. 

The next day he came back to see if she had 
had a letter. 

‘*No, not yet. It will take four, five—maybe 
ten days. But thank you,’’ she added, ‘‘for 
your interest—and your sympathy.’’ Just for 
a second her lips quivered. ‘‘I’ll tell you 
| what I’ll do. If I get good news, I’ll put a 
towel on the broom-handle and wave it so that 
you can see it from your field. ’’ 

**T’ll be watching, ’’ he said, and went away. 

Eight days passed. Every day Eudora sent 
one of the children two miles to the post- 
office. 

On Thursday Mary went. Eudora started 
down the road early to meet her. But she 
had not got far from the gate when she saw 
Mary running home, waving a letter. 

By the time the letter was in Eudora’s 
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MIGHT have written 
| my friend Peterson for 

the exact spot of this ad- 
venture were he not at this 
moment lost to eivilization 
on another of his natural- 
ist’s trips somewhere in the 
wilds of the Andes. But I 
know that it occurred along 
the North Carolina coast, 
off one of the inlets of Pam- 
lico Sound. And any one 
who knows our southern 
Atlantic sea coast knows 
that there are a dozen places 
from Townsend’s Inlet 
south where it might have 
happened. For, as Peter- 
son put it: 

‘The freakiest, subtlest, 
most fascinating, most sin- 
ister strip anywhere on the 
crust of the earth is this 
southern shore, this half-sea 
land that coils and creeps 
down the coast from Cape 
May to the Keys. 

‘*Winds and undertows, 
reefs, bars, squalls lurk 
along the whole length of 
it,’’? he continued, ‘‘but the 
weirdest, most demonlike 
of all this crew, as I have 
known them, is the bar—not the ordinary bar, 
but the shifting sand-bar, the bar that comes 
and goes, rising to the surface on the flood, to 
slide out again to sea on the ebb. 

‘“*T should have known better—every one 
should always know better. But this was 
new hunting for me then, and besides, I was 
particularly interested in the great variety of 
the birds which the recent gale had driven 
down along the sound. I was staying some 
four miles in behind the marsh, and was out 
on this first day only to look round and get 
the lay of the land, and I had nothing with 
me in the boat but my camera. 

‘*To me there is no more fascinating, no 
more monotonous region on the globe than 
just such a stretch of marsh as lay before me 
that morning—level, treeless, all shores and 
creeks, all tides and marsh, wide, silent, misty, 
without a sign of human life, but alive with 
the migrating birds. 

‘‘It was a December morning, and as I 
pushed the little flatboat over the wild rice into 
the creek, it seemed more like a Northern marsh 
in June, except for the brown of the grass, 
the gray of the sky, and off between me and 
the blue hill of the sea the white of the low 
sand-dunes. 

**My boat slipped easily down the winding 
creek, although the tide was running in. But 
then, it does not run in these farther creeks; 
it rises only, so spent are the tidal forces with 
turning, dividing, and threading the. million 
lanes of the marsh. ‘ 

‘*‘A small arm of the sound lay before me, 
which I crossed, coming up behind the wall of 
dunes, and skirting them down to where they 
gaped to let the tides rush in and out. Near 
this point I pulled the boat up on the sand, 
and waded over the shifting dunes to the inlet 
cut. 

‘*This breach was about one hundred yards 
wide. Through it the current tore in and out 
as the sea tides rose and fell. The dunes 
sloped up on each side, as white and changing 
and sculpturesque as drifts of fine, dry snow. 
They were held together, stretched along the 
shore, by what had been a curving line of low, 
stunted holly-trees—a kind of wooden vertebree 
that showed a bleached bone here and there, 
as some branch or top was uncovered by the 
drifting sand. 

‘*Laying hold of these protruding limbs, I | 
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hand, Robert and Jamie had leaped the fence 
and come up. 

**For goodness’ sake, hurry, 
voice was shaky. 

She drew a quick breath, caught her lip 
between her teeth, and tore open the envelope. 

Quickly her eyes ran over the typewritten 
sheet, and the blood came to her face. She 
gave a sudden glad cry: 

‘*Oh, he’ll take them—take them all—at four 
hundred and seventy-five dollars!’’ With a 
whoop they began to dance round her. 

Breaking away from them, Eudora darted 
to the house. With shaking fingers she tied 
a white towel to the end of the broom-handle, 
mounted a chair in the yard, and waved it 
frantically so that Steve Davidson might see. 

“I say, sis,’’ ealled Jamie, from the gate, 
‘that white flag doesn’t mean you have sur- 
rendered, does it?’’ 

Instantly she dropped the broom ‘and blushed. 
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“THE SAND SLIPPED FROM UNDER ME.” 


climbed to the top of the wall. Gulls and terns 
had all the time been flying over me, but the 
noise of the inlet had deadened their clamor, 
so that it was not until I mounted the ridge of 
dunes that I saw, about a quarter of a mile 
to seaward, an immense flock of the birds, 
feeding on a long, low sand-bar that lay at 
right angles to the line of the dunes, off the 
mouth of the inlet. ; 

‘*There were other birds than gulls and terns 
among them, strangers to me, and I was eager 
to get near enough to identify them; if possi- 
ble, to get close enough to catch them with 
the camera on the wing. 

‘*The chop in the inlet was still too rough 
for my flatboat, but as the tide would soon 
come to flood, I determined to wait, and try 
to row out in the quiet time between the flood 
and the set of the slack. 

‘*But I had not reckoned the time of the tide 
correctly; nor had I thought of the darkness 
of a December day; nor did-I know how brief 
a period the tide in an inlet hangs balanced at 
flood. It was nearly four o’clock as I swung 
out from the dunes into the narrow cut and 
made for the bar. 

“‘The birds rose with a wild clamor as I 
drew near. 

‘*They circled in a cloud above my head, and 
gave me an opportunity for such a picture as I 
have never had since. 

‘*Pulling the boat up on the end of the long 
spit, I walked out on the bar among the birds, 
where they were eating a species of small fish 
that lay in millions on the sand—fry of some 
sort that had perhaps been; killed by the 
heavy northeast gale of a few days before. 

‘“*T had gone slowly out to the farther end 
of the bar,—about a hundred yards,—stopping 
to watch the circling birds, and had retraced 
my steps part way, when I noticed that my 
boat was in the water. 

‘*It was barely touching the tip of the sand. 
It was actually drifting beyond my reach into 
the sea! 

‘*Dashing forward along the bar, I splashed 
in to catch the painter, which was still floating 
within reach, when—I cannot describe it!— 
the sand slipped from under me, melted, dis- 
solved horribly from about my feet, and dropped 
|me down! 
| ‘*T flung myself back in terror, ens my 
| hands and feet into the steep sand, as I had 











dug them into the drifting dunes, and fought 
my way up. But what I gripped was nothing. 
It vanished at the touch; while about my feet 
a hundred hands seemed suddenly to reach up 
and clutch me. 

‘*T got out, too weak for a moment to stand. 
Then all my fright gaye place to wrath. What 
a fool I had been! To turn back, when with 
a few quick strokes I might have caught the 
boat! But it was too late. The boat was 
now beyond reach, and moving faster and faster 
as she swung farther out into the already per- 
ceptible current. The tide had set during the 
short time I had been watching the gulls, and 
was now running out with a strong eddy past 
the end of the bar. 

‘‘T was stranded on a strip of bare sand a 
few feet wide, a hundred yards long, and a 
quarter of a mile from shore, with a strong 
tide rushing down the length of it, out to 
sea. 

‘*What was to be done? Absolutely nothing. 
Nothing but to wait. 

“If I could wait until slack water, or until 
the tide set back again into the inlet, I might 
swim to shore. But as the tide swept along 
the bar now, no one could breast it for a hun- 
dred feet. 

‘**Tt was useless to hope for help. Not even 
a passing steamer could come close 
enough to catch sight of me. There 
was not a sail, not a sign of any 
human thing on all the desolate hori- 
zon, except my small boat, now a 
speck in the dull gray distance. 

‘** Already the chill of the December 
night was in the air. The wind was 
rising. I was wet to the waist from 
my plunge for the boat. A shiver ran 
the length of me. I looked at my 
watch. It was half past four. Six 
hours before the tide would turn—six 
hours, and black night, and a long 
swim to shore! 

**T had been running to get warm, 
and had stopped a moment to note the 
peculiar eddy at the tip of the bar. 

**The last of the gulls had gone, 
I was entirely alone, with the sweep 
of the wide sea behind me, the line of 
low sand-dunes and the reach of the 
silent marsh in front of me, the thick 
dusk gathering over everything, and 
at my feet the growl and swirl of the 
rip. 

‘*Suddenly, as I stood watching the 
eddy, the sand stirred. under me. 
stirred. and slipped away into the 


‘‘Fear? Every hair of my head 
pricked me with terror. The thing 
beneath my feet was alive! I was 
adrift upon its back, watching it 
dive from beneath me into the churn- 
ing water out of which it had 
come. 

‘*Fear? It was something worse—a 
kind of demoniacal possession that I could 
not shake off. 

‘‘Tet the solid earth crawl from beneath 
you, dissolve and flow with the flux of sea and 
night and sky; let the sea bear roaring down 
upon you, leap and snap at your very feet, 
seethe and duck and. swirl past you, black, 
bottomless, shoreless—and you will under- 
stand. 

‘*The situation was primordial. I was un- 
equal to the elemental powers at war about 
me—at war against me; darkness and bottom- 
less depths, quaking, heaving, roaring, con- 
fusion, tumult—a vortex of fighting forces 
snatching for my foot of earth to mingle it 
again with the sea. 

“*Tt was as if the dry land had not yet been 
commanded to appear, as if all were without 
form and void—an unlighted firmament in the 
midst of the waters, where still the primeval 
powers fought, lawless, meaningless, mon- 
strous ! 

‘*But the numbing cold! That I had felt 
before! That I knew; that I could fight, and 
beating my arms about me, I started again to 
run on the bar, chasing the terror before me, 
up and down the narrow strip. So long as I 
kept running, so long as the warm blood beat 
in my ears, I kept the beast at bay. 

**Once I caught myself listening to the vast, 
voiceless sounds about me, when in upon them 
broke the cry of a sea-bird driving over on thie 
wind toward the marsh. 

‘Only a single cry and it was gone; but it 
was a voice I could understand, for it spoke 0! 
the shore. 

‘A cold, heavy scud came sweeping in with 
the twilight, thickening it, and blotting out 
the moon, which should have been already 
on the horizon. It was dark, not black, but 
murky, sodden. I quickened my pace as tlie 
night deepened, for the bite of the rising wind 
was nothing imaginary. Increasing steadily 
since early nightfall, the wind was now blowin 
almost a gale, making it hard to keep my foot- 
ing, and passing with a snarl in my ear, that 
when I beat up against it stilled the grow! 0! 
the chop. 

‘*But the full set of the tide was now v2. 
The flood of a thousand creeks, of a hundred 
bays, dammed in behind the dunes, was break- 
ing through the inlet, and in a whirling ava- 
lanche tore along the bar, like a winter sule 
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across the crest of a smoking snow-bank, sifting 
the thin sand far out over the ocean floor. 

‘*T could not see the bar go. I could see only 
a gnawing eddy, where a moment before, it 
seemed, had been a spit of sand. But I could 
see that it had gone. I could gount my steps 
up and down. There had been more than a 
hundred. There were twenty now. Twenty 
—and it was half past eight! The tide would 
turn at ten. 

““T fell again to the running—and turning; 
for hardly had I touched the water at one end, 
when I was in the quicksands at the other. 

‘*It must have been past nine o’clock. There 
were still a dozen short steps left me on the 
bar when, all at once, I knew, as a wild 
animal knows, that the end was coming. The 
tide was running wilder; the wind had veered, 
and was driving down with the current. I 
was turning at the outer end of the bar when 
a wave rose over the end opposite, and rolled 
down to meet me. The bar rose. Then another 
wave came down, and left me ankle-deep in 
water. 

‘*Ankle-deep, and my feet sinking softly 
into the sand! It was all so swift, so sure, so 
dark and deadly! I leaped from the sand and 
plunged forward—one, two, three steps, and 
the water swirled about my knees. 

‘*‘Down! I was going down in the sand, 
when the fresh, cold water, reaching through 
my clothes, touched me—touched me like a 
pair of buoyant hands! It was the sinking 
sand that was so terrible! 

‘Quick as thought I pulled myself free from 


my rubber boots, got them beneath my feet, 
and threw off my coat for the plunge. The 
boots under my feet held me firm for a moment. 
I could not see ten yards ahead of me, but the 
roar of the inlet was guide enough. Yet how 
far was the shore? 

‘**How far?’ I asked, as I rose to the sur- 
face and shook the water from my face. I 
had leaped as I felt a pull at the boots beneath 
me. I was abreast of the current, and holding 
my own. But how far was the shore? Then 
I felt myself veering with the current and 
being swept along—where, I could not tell. 
Then the flying seud broke overhead, and the 
moonlight fell for just an instant upon a wide 
stretch of quiet water and wet’sea-sand in front 
of me. 

‘*The light was gone, but I knew that I was 
in a deep channel, a continuation of the inlet 
channel, going diagonally seaward, but close 
to shallow water and the shore. Throwing 
all the strength of hope into my strokes, I 
kept my face to the current, but cut at a 
greater angle with it and across. 

‘‘If only the seud would break again! If 
only I could seé how far I was from shore! 
Suddenly my foot touched bottom, turned me 
completely over, and backward, into swift 
water—touched again, and left me crawling 
out, half-under, too weak to stand. 

‘*Then the scud broke again, and showed me 
the wide, shelving beach, the ghostly dunes, 





of what had been my bar.’’ 
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T is much more than 

ten years since the 

Austro-Silesian monk, 
Gregor Johann Mendel, 
spent his spare hours in 
studying the ways of 
peas and their parentage 
in the monastery garden 
at Brin. Indeed, we 
must go back to 1865 for 
the publication of his 
results and his interpre- 
tation of them in the 
journal of the Philo- 
sophical Society of 
Brinn. 

Like many another 
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Library of Medicine, 
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still a young man, is one of the leading 
English authorities on medical and bio- 
logical science. He has been a success- 


student of biology, sociology and eugenics, 
and a voluminous writer on all these sub- 
jects. Heis a member of the Council of 
the Sociological Society, editor of the New 


Cycle of Life,” “* Evolution, the Master 
Key,” “Biology and Progress” and 
“Parenthood and Race Culture.” 


years later among the 
deathless dead: _ 
Gathered to the kings 
of thought, 
Who waged contention 
with their time’s decay, 
And of the past are all that 
cannot pass away. 

We are much the poor- 
er that the all but in- 
comparable powers of 
Charles Darwin, spared 
to mankind for seventeen 
years after Mendel’s dis- 
covery, should not have 
been turned in the direc- 
tion, now known to be of 
boundless promise, which 


F. Z. S., although 


medicine, an earnest 


and author of “The 








epoch-making discovery, 
this which we are about to consider made no 
stir at the time. There was every reason why 
it should have attracted world-wide attention. 
Mendel’s work supplied a key to the question of 
how new species of animals and plants arise; 
and in 1859 there had appeared that volume of 
Charles Darwin’s, ‘‘Origin of Species, ’’. which 
began the most tremendous and, in its ultimate 
meaning, the most important controversy in 
the history of human thought. 

But, as Herbert Spencer finely observed at 
the very period we are discussing, the larger 
the sphere of knowledge grows, the larger is 
its surface of contact with the unknown 
beyond; and Darwin’s work was no more final 
than any other of the works of men. It raised 
more questions than it answered, as none knew 
better or acknowledged with more splendid 
candor than its author. 

Darwin inclined to the view that new species 
urose by the gradual selection of those individ- 
uals which best suited their surroundings, and 
that the differences between the selected and 
the rejected were practically always minute 
and continuous. He very much doubted 
whether nature did anything ‘‘by jumps’’—or 
per saltus, to quote the Latin phrase. 


In a Quiet Garden. 


T was not that Darwin refused to consider the 
evidence for evolution by jumps, but that 
the evidence was lacking. Noone knew what 

Mendel had found in his quiet garden, far with- 
drawn from the centers of intellectual activity. - 

It remains to this day a mystery that Dar- 
win should have lived until 1882, and that his 
‘ollowers and opponents should have argued 
until 1900, without any one having heard of 
Mendel, although it is known that the journal 
‘ontaining the record of his work was sent to 
‘he prineipal scientific bodies throughout the 
world, such as the Royal Society of London, | 
‘nd the corresponding societies in New York 
ind Paris. Somehow or other, no one knew 
what had been done. 

Mendel became abbott of Briinn, discontinued 
ls scientifie work, and seems to have made 
practically no attempt to secure recognition for 
- or to show its all-important bearing on the 
«reat question with which the world was ring- 
‘ng. And it was actually not until 1900 that 


ss was thereby indicated. 
Quality is the master of quantity, and Darwin’s 
single mind, seeing the soul of things where 
common men see only their surfaces, would 
unquestionably have saved the world’s time 
who knows how many decades, had this acci- 
dent, still unexplained, not occurred. 

Europe and in America, have devoted 


Y their best powers to Mendelism since its 
rediscovery, and in this article I propose, if 
possible, to indicate in outline what may be 
recorded and what expected, as the fruit of 
the first decade or so since Mendel’s law took 
its place beside the great generalizations of 
science, of which it is now, or soon will be, 
the unquestioned compeer. 

Working with peas, Mendel found a law of 
heredity which is capable of but one interpre- 
tation. The observed facts must mean that 
the cells whence new individuals spring are 
specially constituted in an orderly and predict- 
able way. The adult individual is made up of 
a vast number of what are now called ‘‘Men- 
delian factors’’—that is, one for its height, 
one for the wrinkled character of the seeds it 
forms, one for its color, and so on. When a 
parent individual produces the cells from which 
the new generation is to be formed, a some- 
thing, destined to produce this or that charac- 
ter in the new individual, goes into one cell 
and not into another. It is definitely there or 
definitely not there; present in half the cells 
and absent in the other half. Thus, other 
things being equal, the particular character— 
tallness, blueness, hairiness, or what not—will 
appear in half the next generation and be absent 
in the other half. 

This fact, that the something which will 
make the feature of the new individual when 
it grows up, is somehow separated so that it 
goes, fully, into one germ-cell, and not at all 
into the next, is called segregation; and the 
discovery of Mendel is essentially the discovery 
of this segregation or separation of the ‘‘Men- 
delian factor’’—so that one new plant will have 
it, but its brother or sister will not. All this 
may not be easy to follow, but the truth is 
that it is only the bare outline of the first fact 
of Mendelism, and that the full statement of 


The Rediscovery. 
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three observers in Europe independently redis- 
ee what he had shown thirty-five years | 
sefore, 


Mendel himself joined Darwin yn 


all the laws that depend on this first law is 
very complicated and difficult to follow, even 
with diagrams and pictures and all sorts of 
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devices to help the mind through the eye. 
After all, if we look round at living creatures 
and notice how complicated they are, and then 
observe how marvelously heredity may show 
itself in small points as well as great, we can- 
not expect the laws of heredity to be simple. 
The point is that there are laws, other and 
more than the laws of chance, and that Men- 
del discovered them. 

It was asserted in 1900, and for a year or 
two later, that Mendel’s law of segregation 
applied only to special cases among plants. 
After a little while, those who took up the 
work and applied it to other cases than that of 
peas found that the law applies to many and 


varied forms of plants. 
O not a scrap of evidence that Mendelism 

applied to animals, and plenty of evi- 
dence to show that it did not—rash things to 
say, for life is one, and a fundamental law of 
life applying to animals but not to plants, or 
to plants but not animals, has never been dis- 
covered, and never will be. 

Very soon the Mendelians began to study 
the records of the coat color of horses in the 
stud-books, and to breed mice and rabbits and 
birds, and to notice what happened in respect 


From Plants to Animals. 


BJECTORS said that, even so, there was 


|of definite points, like color, straightness or 
the churning inlet and the tide rip, rushing | 


curliness of hair, and so on. The case was 
absolutely proved for a large number of forms 
of animal life. Well, said the eritics, at 
least there is no evidence that Mendelism is 
true of man. Then the work went on,—the 
progress made in less than ten years is simply 
marvelous,—and it was shown that eye-color, 
for instance, when properly studied in parents 
and children, follows the Mendelian rules. 
Then the doctors contributed with their rec- 


ords of peculiarities like color-blindness, the | 
disease known as hemophilia, where people | 


are terribly apt to bleed from slight scratches 
or the extraction of a tooth, and so on; and it 
was found that the peculiar descent of these 
maladies, oftenest from grandfather to grandson 
through a daughter who herself is quite well, 
could be explained by Mendelism. 

Careful new records were made, and now a 
considerable number of natural peculiarities of 
the eyes, of the skin, and even of the nervous 
system, have been shown to follow the laws of 
Mendel. Every month brings fresh evidence; 
and already there are remarkable and impor- 
tant additions to be made to the great book, 
‘*Mendel’s Principles of Heredity,’’ published 
early in 1909 by Prof. William Bateson, who 
was appointed in 1908 Darwin Professor of 
Biology in the University of Cambridge, in 
honor of his work as the leader of the Men- 
delians in England. 

Readers who would like to consult a simpler 
and smaller book should turn to ‘‘Mendelism, ’’ 
by R. C. Punnett,—Professor Bateson’s co- 
worker,*—of which an American edition ap- 
peared in 1909, and which is the best elementary 
account of the subject that has yet been written. 

Let us now consider some of the ways in 
which the new discovery serves us, apart from 
its provision of a key to the workings of hered- 
ity. In its contribution to scientific theory, to 
take that first, Mendelism teaches us about 
much more than heredity, for it has already 
begun to disclose to us, as nothing has ever 
done heretofore, the details of the composition 
—by which I mean something vastly deeper 
than the anatomy—of the living individual. 
It -provides us with what I have elsewhere 
called a new instrument of orgdnic chemistry 
in a new sense of that term. 

By experimental breeding we begin to be 


enabled to effect an analysis of the living indi- | 


vidual, as a simpler chemistry can analyze 
sugar or some other product of life. This is 


the new organic chemistry, and a new anatomy | 
as well, teaching us how we are made of the | 


interplay and balance, the correlation or con- 
tradiction, the summation or the subtraction, 
of definite ‘‘factors,’’ the mysterious some- 


things that follow the Mendelian laws in the | 
making of those germ-cells from which all the | 


higher animals and plants are developed. 
These somethings, which dictate the destiny 
of the forthcoming individual, are probably of 
the nature of ferments, or of substances, able 
to exist in the germ-cell, and passive until it 


develops, which give rise to ferments. These | 


ferments are the architects of the body that is 
to be. Some recent work suggests that they 
are in some measure architects also of the mind 
and feelings that are to inform that body. 
B ual is worth mentioning on more grounds 
than those of theory. For if we learn what 
are the units—the elementary atoms, so to say — 
of which the individual is made, it may be pos- 
sible, by suitable blending of different kinds of 
wheat, for instance, to bring into existence what 
are very nearly new species, and certainly new 
varieties ; and these may be of great value to 
mankind. 
I write when achievement has succeeded 
“sand now the successor to his chair, Professor Bate- 
son having become director of a newly founded insti- 


tute in Surrey, where he can devote all his time to 
experimental plant-breeding on Mendelian lines. 


The Units of the Individual. 
UT the Mendelian analysis of the individ- 


upon expectation. For several years Mr.. R. 
H. Biffen, lately become Professor Biffen of 
the agricultural department of Cambridge 
University, has been working at the fascina- 
ting and nationally momentous problem offered 
by wheat. His work has coincided in time 
with the labors of -politicians in Great Britain 
for the revival of agriculture by their remedies. 
In Great Britain we do not grow so good a 
wheat as we can import. The fault is not the 
farmer’s or the climate’s; it is that the combi 
nation of Mendelian unit characters which 
constitute our wheat is not as useful as might 
be. The problem for the thinker, while the 
| talkers talked, was to apply the Mendelian 
| laws toward the creation of a new variety of 
wheat which should combine as many as pos- 
| sible of the virtues of the foreign wheat with 
those of our wheat—including the capacity to 
| grow in our soil. 

If possible, the new wheat must produce 
good, long straw, it must certainly be immune 

| from the disease of wheat called ‘‘rust,’’—this 
j}immunity being a proved Mendelian factor, 
|—it must produce a flour having the virtue 
| technically called ‘‘strength,’’ and if it be thus 
| constituted, its creation will achieve more for 
| agriculture in Great Britain than all the talk, 
vall the imposition or removal of tariffs ever 
uttered or effected by those who do not know 
|that Nature and her laws stand immutable 
behind all the laws made by men, and that, as 
Bacon long ago declared, she is to be com- 
‘manded only by obeying her. 

Professor Biffen has succeeded. Revising this 
article in October, 1910, I look to the planting 
of seeds, bearing the new combination of char- 

| acters, in this present autumn, as the beginning 
|of a new era, the era of applied knowledge, in 
| the history of British agriculture. 








Creating a New Wheat. 


it may be added that while the Mendelian 

botanists have been working with success 
at the creation of this new wheat, those who 
concern themselves with what, in Shakespeare’s 
language, we may term ‘‘nurture,’’ rather 
than ‘‘nature,’’ have been studying the chem- 
istry of.the soil, and have just succeeded in 
showing how, by the use of manures which do 
not permit the soil to become acid, it is possible 
to abandon the rotation of crops, and to grow 
wheat continuously in the same soil. 

All this may give my American readers no 
thrill save possibly that of appreciation for the 
powers of the human mind; but what must it 
not mean to a writer who lives in a little island 
crowded with human beings, their number 
increasing by half a million every year, for 
whom there is here produced only a small frac- 
tion of their necessary food? If it be true that 
God helps those that help themselves, surely 
the supplication, ‘‘Give us this day our daily 
bread,’’ may be more confidently uttered now 
that we are beginning to apply our minds to 
that wheat problem upon which the future of 
mankind largely depends. 

It may be pointed out that Professor Biffen’s 
success is only a beginning. Several years ago, 
in his presidential address to the British Asso- 
ciation, Sir William Crookes declared that the 
issue between the white and the yellow races, 
as the dominators of man’s future, hung upon 
the wheat problem. White versus yellow is, 
in large measure, he declared, a question of 
wheat versus rice. 

His arguments, based upon the great nutri- 
tive superiority of wheat as compared with 
rice, have been warranted by subsequent study 
of the physiology of food. Sir William feared 
a shortage of the nitrates upon which the 
growth of wheat so largely depends. The 
white mind has since succeeded in following 
up Sir William’s own pioneer work upon the 
formation of nitrates from nitrogen of the air ; 
and the solution of that part of the problem is 
| substantially attained. To it may be assuredly 
| added the labors of the biologists who are 
making for us new wheats and are showing 
us how best to nourish them. 

The Cambridge work upon wheat is by no 
means a matter of the laboratory only, and 
| the reader must not infer from what was said 
as to the seeds sown in the autumn of 1910 
that there are not facts to appeal to. 

On the contrary, at the experimental farm 
belonging to Cambridge University many acres 
of wheat strictly verifying the Mendelian expec- 
tation were grown in 1908, and again in 1909. 
And now in 1910 we are beginning to see the 
commercial extension of the scientific achieve- 
ment. 

Parallel work upon barley and also upon vari- 
ous kinds of animals has already been done; 
but the paramount importance of the work 
upon wheat would have warranted me in 
devoting the whole of this brief article to this 
achievement alone. 

Needless to say, we depend upon the farmer 
for the realization of our hopes. Of two 
wheats created by Biffen and his followers, 
working from the Mendelian formula, it is the 
large yielder, rather than the one which is 
quite immune to rust, that has been most 
largely taken for trial by the practical men. 
This ‘‘ Little Joss,’’ as some one has called it, 
has already justified expectation on the experi- 
mental farm, and I do not doubt that it will 
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teaching of these principles of race culture or | the position of a man who has built a defense | distaste that he must now marshal his argu- 


succeed on commercial farms as well. This 
summer will tell the tale. 

Finally, let us turn from wheat to the one 
living creature which transcends it in impor- 
tance for ourselves. That creature is man— 
‘“‘the paragon of animals,’’ as his greatest of 
poets has said. Those to whom I have given 
the name of eugenists are slowly succeeding in 
the attempt to convince men and women that 
if we rightly value parenthood, and study 
nature’s laws of inheritance, we may raise our 
race above its present moderate level, and may 
avert much misery from posterity. The great- 
est defect in our present instruction of youth is 
our omission to teach the doctrine that worthy 
fatherhood and worthy motherhood are the 
highest of all callings, and that the voice of 
duty should never be more closely studied and 
obeyed than in this supreme although com- 
monplace case. 

The present writer has devoted the greater 
part of his energies for many years to the 





eugenics. His estimate of the value of Men- 
delism will not be discounted by the fact that 
there is serious discrepancy between the older 
teachings of his august master, Sir Francis 
Galton, and the new discoveries. The eugenic 
principle remains, and already Professor Bate- 
son, Professor Punnett and other Mendelians 
have avowed their adherence to the eugenic 
aim, and have begun to show how the Mende- 
lian laws of inheritance may erelong be applied 
to the greatest case of all. 

But the teachings of science must remain 
fruitless in this supreme field until the day 
dawns when youth of both sexes is taught to 
look upon itself and its powers as holy, a 
sacred trust, because there is in life nothing 
higher, nobler, more enduring in consequence, 
than the duty, the responsibility, the privilege 
of parenthood. Youth that would jeer at such 
teaching jeers at its own parents, its own 
existence, and the destiny of mankind. 





OUNG Hanaford was a capable fellow 
¥ and a hard worker. He had had suc- 

cesses in writing advertising ‘‘copy,’’ as 
the printers call it, before the Cleland business 
had come to a head. Getting that important 
account had greatly increased his belief in his 
own ability. When the opportunity to sell 
the Michigan lands outright had come, he was 
in that stage through which every young busi- 
ness man doubtless passes when he has proved 
the worth of his own judgment sufficiently 
often, not only to trust it, but to be inclined 
to trust it to the exclusion of other counsel. 

The sudden chance to make a large sum of 
money had much the same effect upon him as 
it had upon Julie, except that, with his more 
visionary nature and the unchecked prosperity 
of his beginnings, his imagination and ambition 
were ready to leap higher. He had been long 
enough in the business world to absorb some of 
that spirit to which Nan had given utterance 
in her hard little statement of philosophy, 
although he would probably not have expressed 
it as she did. He had seen among the men 
with whom he worked shrewd ‘‘deals,’’ and 
he had become imbued with the idea that the 
epigram of a certain political economist put 
the truth in a nutshell: 

‘*Formerly, when great fortunes were made 
in war, war was a business; now, when great 
fortunes are made only in business, business is 
war.’’ 

The moral question which Julie had found, 
and to which she had discovered a partial 
answer, had come early to Jack. But he had 
met it in the way in which he had seen others 
meet such questions since he had left the roof 
of his honest, unprosperous father. He argued 
that many a man whom he knew would jump 
at this chance and never even recognize a 
moral question in it. What would David 
Mayhew himself do if the transaction were 
turned over to him? Would he not claim the 
commissions, and give Jack, at the most, a 
small sum in recognition of his services? And 
what moral right had the older man to the 
profits? He had not found the customer. 

Mr. Mayhew was, he did not dispute, a 
man of reputation for integrity, but a distrust 
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fears a flaw may be found by outside eyes— 
who awaits the favorable comment of another 
to complete his confidence. 

There was surprise for Jack in the story 
Julie told him. 

‘*You think Bascom overheard the story, 
then, do you?’’ was almost his first question 
at the end of her excited narrative. 

‘*Oh, yes!’’ cried the distressed girl. ‘*Why 
did he tell me we must whisper our secrets 
| hereafter ?’” 

‘*Sounds like it,’’? commented Jack. 

He sat with knitted brows, thinking of Bas- 
com. He had Known the fellow, and like his 
| sister, had disliked him instinctively. He felt 
| immediately, on hearing Julie’s recital, that 
| there were few persons to whose ears he would 
| have been less willing to have his secret told. 
| **Well, sis,’’ he said, when the circumstances 
| had been discussed, ‘‘don’t be unduly fright- 
ened. All Bascom will do is to talk, probably. 
And I am rather inclined to think that I can 
shut him up, if he does. He’s not a very danger- 
ous person, I should judge, except as a back- 
biter. I think he’ll take a warning from me.’’ 

**Oh, I hope you can make him keep still,’’ 
said Julie. ‘‘But, Jack, it has made me 








THE SATISFACTION HE EXPRESSED IN HER PURCHASES MADE HER HAPPINESS 
FOR THE TIME BEING COMPLETE. 


of any man’s uncompelled fairness was one 
of the things that-Jack had learned. 

No young fellow of Jack Hanaford’s ante- 
cedents could settle a question of the sort off- 
hand, and there was life in Jack’s doubts 
despite the fact that he had decided against 
them. On the morning when he sat in his 
office at the agency and met his pale and 
frightened sister, who came to tell him of her 
experience of the evening before, he was in 


| think—this necessity for secrecy. Why is it 
necessary to keep this such a secret? It isn’t?’ 
—she hesitated a moment, then put the under- 
lying fear plainly—‘‘it isn’t because you don’t 
want Mr. Mayhew to know, is it?’’ 

Jack had looked for a question of this sort 
from his sister the day before, and her apparent 
undoubting acceptance of his attitude in the 
matter had been one of the bulwarks he had 
added to his position. He recognized with 
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| which he believes to be solid, but in which he | ments for her inspection. 


‘‘Of course,’? he answered. ‘‘If Mr. May- 
hew knew, he would take the commissions 
himself, and leave me practically nothing. ’’ 

‘*Then hasn’t he a right to them?’’ 

‘“‘A right! What right has he? 
this customer. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’? answered Julie, painfully, ‘‘but you 
are working for Mr. Mayhew.’’ 

‘**Just so, but in the advertising business. 
Every man in business is entitled to have 
some outside interests. If he were not, there 
would be no chance for a fellow on a salary 
ever to have anything but a salary. Every- 
body does it, and every employer recognizes 
the right to do it.’’ 

‘*Then why should Mr. Mayhew object 
now ?”’ 

‘It isn’t his objection I’m afraid of. He 
has no right to the commissions on a deal I 
put through, but he can claim them, and you 
know how easy it would be for him to take 
the deal away from me. I couldn’t even fight 
for it in court, because I haven’t a dollar to 
do it with. ’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t the Cleland Company see that 
you got the commissions ?’’ 

‘*The Clelands? They’d be far more likely 
to want the friendship of a powerful advertising 
agency than mine, wouldn’t they? They have 
the commissions to pay, because that’s law and 
custom, but they don’t care to whom they go.’’ 

‘*And Mr. Sands?’’ 

‘*Tt’s no concern of his. ’’ 

Julie was silent an instant. The quick 
answers to her questions seemed sound. 

‘*But, Jack,’’ she exclaimed, abruptly, ‘if 
Mr. Bascom should tell—should tell Mr. May- 
hew, then — Oh, could he do that?’’ 

Jack laughed, but with not much appearance 
of merriment. ‘‘Why should he do it?’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ responded Julie, slowly, ‘‘I don’t 
know. ’’ ’ 

‘“‘He could only contemplate that if he 
wanted to blackmail me,’’ said Jack, ‘‘and I 
don’t think he will try that. ’’ 

‘* Blackmail ?”” 

‘*Yes—make me pay him to keep still. He’s 
bright enough—and has the nerve. ’’ 

‘**And what would you do?”’ 

Young Hanaford’s jaw set slowly. ‘‘I don’t 
know just what I should do,’’ he answered. 

As Julie looked at him, she experienced a 
little thrill at the spirit shown in that setting 
of the jaw, and a little qualm of fear at the 
suggestion of battle. These sensations had 
their effect on her half-convinced mind, for 
love and pride in her brother were almost 
ruling influences with her. She felt a sudden 
relief, a sudden confidence in him, in his man- 
hood, in his character. 

““O Jack,’’ she said, ‘‘you aren’t afraid of 
him, are you? And you believe you are right? 
Why should I trouble you with my foolish 
fears and quibbles? I won’t any more.’’ 

The warm affection and the subtle flattery 
in this appealed to Jack. He was touched, 
and with the emotion came a characteristic 
impulse to generous action. He had planned 
something of the sort before, but he decided 
now quickly. He drew out his pocketbook 
and selected a bank-bill from among some care- 
fully folded notes. In general, he saved his 
money, but the fever of unlooked-for, easy 
gain was on him. 

‘*‘Julie,’? he said, ‘‘that twenty thousand 
is ours, as sure as the hands continue to go 
round the clock. Now you just take this money 
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HEN King George 

entered Westmin- 

ster Abbey for his 
coronation, the pauses in 
the solemn anthem sung 
by the great choir were 
tilled with cries of “‘ Vivat 
rex Georgius et imper- 
ator !’’ thrice repeated 
from a little group in the 
west triforium gallery. This enviable priv- 
ilege of being the first to greet their sovereign 
lord as king at his coronation was given, not 
to peers of the realm, nor to carefully chosen 
leaders in every department of active life, but 
to some schoolboys. 

The custom is an ancient one, for in an 
account of the coronation of James II, in 1685, 
we read that when the king entered the choir 
‘*the King’s Scholars of Westminster School, 
in number forty, entertained his majesty with 
this prayer or salutation, ‘Vivat rex.’’’ It 
owes this preéminence over every other school 
to the fact that its home is in the abbey pre- 
cincts, where, since the time of Saint Augus- 
tine, thirteen centuries ago, there has been a 
school for the instruction of boys in religious 
and useful learning. Its present form is due 
to Queen Elizabeth, who in 1560 directed that 
the Foundation should consist of forty boys, 


and ‘‘that in their selection especial regard | 


should be given to their disposition, their 
knowledge and their poverty.’’ 

Its condition a hundred years later is indi- 
cated by an entry in the delightful diary of 
John Evelyn: ‘‘May 13th, 1661. I heard and 
saw such exercises at the election of scholars 
at Westminster School to be sent to the Univer- 
sity, in Latin and Greek, Hebrew and Arabic, 





— 





in themes and extempry verses, as wonderfully 
astonished me in such youths, with such read- 
iness and wit, some of whom were not above 
twelve or thirteen years of age.’’ 

The head master at this time was the cele- 
brated Doctor Busby, of whom it is related 
that when the king, Charles II, came one day 
to see the school, he persisted in keeping his 
hat on his head in the royal presence. One of 
the gentlemen in waiting remonstrated with 





him on this breach of courtly etiquette; but 
| the worthy doctor replied that he had done it 
|on purpose, for ‘‘it would never do for his 
boys to think that there was anybody superior 
|to himself.’? He once boasted that sixteen 
| of the bishops then living had been ‘‘birched’’ 
| with his ‘‘little rod.’’ 

An ancient custom which is peculiar to this 
school and makes the boys quick and ready, 
and also promotes a good spirit between the 
seniors and juniors, is the ‘‘challenge.’’ In 
addition to the King’s Scholars, there are a 
considerable number of other boys, known as 
boarders, who become candidates for the 
| scholarships which are vacated at the close of 
| the school year. The two candidates lowest 
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in rank come up before the head master, having 
prepared a certain portion of Greek epigrams 
and Ovid’s ‘‘Metamorphoses,’’ which has been 
set to them a certain number of hours before. 
In preparing these passages they have the 
assistance of some senior boys, who are called 
their ‘‘helps.’? The lower of the two is the 
challenger, and he calls on the other to trans- 
late the passage set them, and if he can correct 
any fault, he takes his place. He also has 
the right of putting questions in grammar, and 
if the challengee cannot answer them and the 
challenger can, the former loses his place. 
The ‘‘helps’’ stand by during the challenge, 
and act as counsel to their ‘‘men’’ in case there 
can be any doubt as to the correctness of a 
question or an answer. The conqueror chal- 
lenges the next above him in the list of candi- 
dates, and the ten highest at the end of the 
contest, which lasts six or eight weeks, gain 
the coveted honor. 

Among the century-old sports and pastimes of 
the school, the most noted are the miracle play 
and the ‘‘tossing of the pancake.’’ This latter 


custom was observed this year on the last day 
Just after noon seventeen boys, 





of February. 
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selected from the various 
forms, were drawn up at 
the entrance end of the 
hall, immediately  be- 
neath the beam over 
which the pancake was 
tossed. The school cook, 
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ing the pancake, then 

marched into the hall, 
preceded by the dean’s verger, carrying his 
wand of office. On the head master giving 
the command, ‘‘Eyes front!’’ the cook threw 
the pancake over the beam. A struggle {ol- 
lowed, from which a boy emerged, having 
secured the larger part of the pancake. [le 
was then escorted to the dean by the beaidle 
and the cook, and received from him the cus- 
tomary guinea. 

As the school was especially designed to train 
boys for the ministry and public life, sea's 
were reserved for them in the abbey and ' 
the House of Commons. This privilege w:* 
highly prized by a scholar in the last century 
who frequently attended the debates and becan' 
one of England’s most famous prime ministers. 
Lord John Russell. More than a hundred 
archbishops and bishops have been educat«! 
in the school, as well as men distinguished 
other professions. Among noted authors : 
Ben Jonson, George Herbert, Dryden, Cow} 
and Southey; others are the architect of St 
Paul’s Cathedral, Sir Christopher Wren: t° 
historians, Gibbon and Froude; the philo~ 
pher, John Locke; the governor-general 
India, Warren Hastings; and one of whom © 
Judge Story wrote, ‘‘England, America 2! 
the civilized world lie under the deepest obliv«- 


f 


| tions to William Murray, Lord Mansfield. ’’ 
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and put it up by the right side of the clock at the | and plain, and Julie needed no one to tell her 


and go and buy something pretty with it—and 
forget your troubles. Never mind,’’ he added, 
hastily, as she made a sign of protest, ‘‘it’s 
mine to give. I saved it, and I have more; 
but we can spend it now, and it will give you 
just a little foretaste of what it will mean to 
have plenty.’’ 

Julie left the little private room that was 
one of a row of solicitors’ offices and went to 
her own work, walking as if on air. The bill 
was of such a denomination that it made her 
eatch her breath when she looked at it. At 
noon she telephoned to the office where Nan 
Jarvis was employed, and asked that young 
person to meet her and spend the afternoon 
with her. After arranging this, she sought 
and secured permission to be absent for the 
half-day. She felt already some of the inde- 
pendence that Nan had prophesied for her. 

The shops were gorgeous. It was not un- 
natural that after a merry and unusually good 
luncheon together, the two girls should go to 
Fleming’s big department store, and to the 
place where the muff of which Nan had talked 
was still unsold. It was not less natural that 
the muff should become Julie’s before they left 
the place, for its price was within the measure 
of Jack’s gift, and Nan was insistent. 

Neither is it hard to understand that, after 
that, Spray’s and the hat were the second attrac- 
tion, and that the rest of Jack’s money, some of 
Julie’s own, and a little borrowed from Nan 
went to the purchase of this piece of finery. 

When, rosy and joyous, Julie arrived home 
and met her brother, the placidity of his face 
and the satisfaction he expressed in her pur- 
chases made her happiness for the time being 
complete. But when, in a iittle compunction 
at this mad indulgence of hers, she spoke of a 
wish that her mother might have some of the 
happiness also, Jack crowned it all by promising 
to send for both parents to spend a day with 
them the following week. . 

Julie faced young Mr. Glen Bascom at the 
dinner-table that night,and detected no mischief 
in the frank look of admiration he turned upon 
her. She was almost willing to forgive him 
for his rather offensive efforts at compliment, 
which were more embarrassing than pleasing, 
when she could discover no sign of deeper 
concern in the affairs of herself and Jack. 
She spent the evening in writing a letter to 
her mother, describing the attractions of the 
vacant room next door to her own, and telling 
her the hundred little things that pour easily 
out of a happy, hopeful heart. 

A day passed, then two, then three and 
more. No hint of gossip about their precious 
secret was heard in the house, and Bascom 
never even referred to the brief conversation 
in the hallway on the night when Julie had 
seen him there. So the days were exciting 
days of plans and dreams. 

On Monday came a letter from her mother. 

Dear Julie. Your father and I will be so glad 
to come and see you. It is good to know that you 
want us so much. It’s nice that Jack is earning 
so much money that he can afford to send for us, 
because we couldn’t come otherwise. I suppose 
it will seem strange to us in the city, but we shall 
care most to see you. We'll come on the six- 
o’clock train, Wednesday. 

Despite the short distance between Branch 
and the city, it would be the first visit of the 
older Hanafords to the metropolis of their state 
in many years. Julie cried over that letter, 
after she had laughed—tears that were sweeter 
than any laughter, because the letter brought 
before her the picture of a happier, less narrow 
future for them. 

It was Tuesday night, when Jack was away 
on one of his periodic business trips, that Julie 
came in from work, happy and expectant, as 
she was most of the time now, full of the next 
evening’s pleasure, and eager to make the last 
preparations in the room that her parents were 
to occupy. 

She threw her things hastily on the bed in 
her own room—the new muff that was such a 
comfort in the cold weather, and the new hat 
that both Jack and Nan had urged her ‘‘to 
wear and not save.’’ Hastily she fumbled for 
a match, found one in the dusk, and hurried 
to light the gas in the next room before lighting 
it in her own. There she found fresh curtains 
and fresh linen, and a general look of freedom 
from dust that fulfilled Mrs. Clay’s promise, 
and satisfied her own zealous heart. She set 
the chairs in place, adjusted a shade, and 
Straightened a picture. Finally, with a vision 
of her mother just as she would look in these 
surroundings, she went back to her own cham- 
ber to dress for the evening meal. 

As she turned up the gas, her eyes were 
misty because of her thoughts, and when she 
looked down at her dresser, they did not see 
clearly at first. Gradually, however, she be- 
came conscious that something was there—a 
Square white envelope fastened to her pin- 
cushion, and she dried her eyes hastily in 
eager curiosity. ; 

It was a note. It was addressed in a plain, 
regular hand to ‘‘Miss Julie Hanaford,’’ but 
without a street number or city name upon 
the envelope. Opening it, Julie read the few 
Sentences in a swift glance: 

. Dear Miss Hanaford. Ask your brother what 
't is worth to him to have me keep still. It 
wouldn’t be healthy for his deal if Mayhew 
and Co. knew about it now, would it? If he is 
Willing to put up something for my silence, you 
can write the amount on a plain sheet of paper, 





head of the second-floor stairs, to-night. Then 


we can come to an understanding. 
There was no signature to the mean little 
thing, but the threat it contained was clear 


TALES + OF «AGRICULTURAL 
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THE LITTLE “CHUTE -GREASER.” 





Hl. 
E were in our berths again, loafing and 


talking. It was the day after we left 
Guam, I think, and the old Sherman 
was rolling prodigiously. 

‘*But this is nothing to my last voyage 
home !’’ exclaimed my stateroom mate. ‘‘I am 
quite care-free this time. That time I had 
no less than twenty-three potted slips of the 
Phormium tenaz, to look after. Ah, but didn’t 
they keep me busy, picking them up in rough 
weather! My stateroom mate grew furious, 
for they tumbled all over him. But it was 
important that I should look after them and 
water them myself. Finally he changed into 
another stateroom. ’’ 

‘“*What is Phormium tenaz ?’’ I asked. 

‘*New Zealand flax; one of the best of all 
fiber plants; superior to Manila hemp fiber, in 
my opinion. It is a species of perennial lily, 
and has long, thick leaves full of fiber, some- 
thing like the agave of Mexico and the 
sisal hemp of Yucatan. 

‘*Phormium grows on waste land, with- 
out cultivation or care. It is a strong, 
hardy plant, sends up a flower-stalk 
sometimes fifteen feet tall, and has beau- 
tiful red blossoms that make the best of 
bee-pasture, and yield the most deli- 
cately flavored honey in the world. The 
fiber is so strong and good that it can be 
used for fine linen; but its greatest use 
at present is for cordage and binder 
twine. We are now importing ten thou- 
sand tons a year of phormium fiber, from 
Auckland to San Francisco. 

‘*On that voyage I was feeling rather 
sad all the way home. During the New 
Zealand trip for phormium I was very 
near death one day. Nor was that all. 
A young fellow with whom I had 
become acquainted, generously, deliber- 
ately, stepped out of life and was 
instantly killed—to save me.’’ 

My stateroom mate turned in his bunk 
and lay with his face to the wall for 
some moments. 

‘*That’s a pretty solemn thing to think 
of, isn’t it?’’ he resumed, at last. ‘‘That 
you wouldn’t be alive and here if an- 
other,fellow hadn’t died? It makes you 
feel as if you ought to do something fine 
the rest of your life to pay up and 
justify yourself in your own eyes for 
being alive. That’s the way I felt all 
the way home, that voyage; and even 
now, after two years, I wake up nights, 
thinking of it.’’ 

‘‘Do you mind telling me about it—if 
it is not too painful?’’ I asked. 

‘*Not in the least,’’ said he. ‘‘It’sa 
good thing for me to think of it once in 
a while, and remember why I’m alive. 

**Tt was like this. Thousands of acres 
of phormium are growing wild up the 
valley of the Kaipara River, and I made 
a trip there to study the soil and other con- 
ditions. It was fine weather. I had a knap- 
sack and blanket, and I slept out now and 
then. 

‘*One day, while I was going along the nar- 
row bottom-land between the river and the 
high bluffs on the left bank, I heard a curious 
noise ahead of me. 








ORAWN BY W. A. KIRKPATRICK 





**It was a singular rumbling, rushing sound, 
somewhat like thunder, but more like earth- | 
quake, and it appeared to last about half a} 


who the writer was. She felt suddenly faint 
and sick, as she sank back upon her bed and 


| buried her burning face in her hands. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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tons, and it was going at tremendous speed. It 
was awe-inspiring. Presently I stole back, 
where I could look up the chute again. 

‘“*T had hardly done so when somewhere 
farther up I heard the same voice shouting a 
second time; and soon a small young man in 
well-worn khaki, who walked with a cane, 
came hastily through the phormium which 
grew alongside the chute. 

‘* *T say, stranger,’ he cried, ‘you had better 
not stand there! It’s a mighty dangerous 
place !’ 

‘* *T guess I could run back,’ said I. 
to watch them go down.’ 

‘**But what if one of those logs were to 
jump the chute?’ he exclaimed, earnestly. 
‘They do that now and then. Those slivers, 
too, would go right through a man. You’d 
better get a little farther away.’ 

‘*He was a slight, pale young fellow, and 


‘I like 


+ 
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“RUN! RUNI" HE SHOUTED. 
looked rather delicate. I noticed that he used 
good English. His voice, too, was pleasant. 

‘*T thanked him for the trouble he had taken, 
then mentioned my name and business there. 
His name, he told me, was Milton Upton. ‘I 
am the chute-greaser,’ he added, with a smile. 
‘That is about all a chap like me is good for in 
this new country.’ 

‘*He persisted in drawing me away to a safe 
distance; and then, as we talked further, I 
learned that he had lost his right foot four 





and the chute, coming straight down the first 
gully from the top of the bluffs, had been car- 
| ried over the cross-gully on a massive log trestle 
| about seventy feet long and ten or twelve feet 
high, with bulwarks of timber on each side, to 
guide and hold in the big logs. 

| **Milton Upton’s whare stood about two 
hundred feet from the trestle up the bed of 
| the cross-ravine. It was in a sheltered little 
| nook, and he welcomed me to it very gra- 
ciously. We had a delightful time, lunching 
together—and the result of this chance ac- 
quaintance was that I came back there two 
| days later, and in the end spent three weeks 
with him. 

‘*He had fitted at Harrow school, in the 
| expectation of entering Cambridge University. 

I soon found that the drill in Latin and Greek 
| which he had obtained at Harrow was a long 
| way ahead of what I had received in New 

England. He could compose Latin with fluent 
| accuracy, and appeared to know three Greek 
words to my one. Among his books was a 
copy of Livy, and several times we read 
over the paragraphs describing Hannibal’s 
invasion of Italy. His thoroughness put me to 
blush. 

** *T)pton,’ I exclaimed, ‘when I go home I 
am going to get you an instructorship at some 
American college! It is a shame for you to 
waste your talents here!’ 

‘* *Do you believe you could?’ he exclaimed, 
his eyes brightening. 

** *T shall try it as soon as I get back,’ said 
I. ‘I think I shall succeed.’ 

‘*In the early mornings I helped him slush 
the chute. The log floor was so steep 
that it was hard to walk up it, and 
it was already worn half-through from 
the friction and grind of the big 
logs. 

‘* At the end of three weeks I went to 
the island of Kawau, about thirty or 
forty miles north of Auckland. I had 
heard a great deal of the tree-wallaby 
there, a kangaroo which climbs to the 
treetops. The creature has very soft, 
brown, rich-tinted fur; and I had an 
idea it might be bred at fur farms in 
the United States and be valuable, if 
the fur proved popular. 

‘*But I promised to come back before 
leaving New Zealand and spend a few 
days more with my friend Upton, and 
a month later I did so. 

‘*Far better would it have been if I 
had never kept that promise! We 
had a fine time for three days. We 
even planned what we should do 
when I got him that instructorship in 
America. 

‘**T had a little camera with me, and 
the morning before I was to leave, I 
went out to get a picture of the trestle 
over the gully and of the little whare. 
Milton himself was up on the chute, 
busy with his brush and bucket. It 
was a bright morning. I caught two 
views of the trestle, then tried to get 
a good one of the whare; but the 
sunlight fell in such a way that I 
had to stand back in the shadow of 
the trestle close under it. 

‘*‘Suddenly I heard Milton shout to 
me. They had begun sending down 
logs rather earlier than usual. I heard 
the rumble of one far up, when it first 
started. 

‘*An instant later he shouted again, 
in a different, alarmed tone. He had 
seen something wrong with the chute 
higher up. The lumbermen said afterward 
that, as the first great log jarred and pounded 
down the runway, the upper end of one of the 
logs which formed the chute floor had suddenly 
started up. Milton had seen it, and knew that 
when the descending log struck that upstarted 
end, it would rip out the chute floor. He was 
shouting to me to get away. 

‘*T jumped out from beside the trestle and 

















looked up to him, where he stood; for an 
instant I did not quite understand what the 


minute at a time. Five or ten minutes would | years before, and that, being in poor health, ‘trouble was. Milton was at the upper end of 


pass ; then I would hear it again. Each time, 


too, the rumbling was followed by a distant | an older brother, who was in the lumber busi- | 
This brother, however, had died sud- | lating excitedly. 


splash in the river. 

‘*T wondered what it could be, and hastened | 
on to find out. I had to go as much as a mile, | 
and then was just in time to see an enormous | 
log shoot past, ahead of me, and plunge into | 
the river. In fact, the river there was full of 
huge kauri logs, ten and twelve feet in diameter 
and as much as sixty feet long. 

‘“‘On emerging from the thick flax clumps, I 
came upon a long lumber-chute. It was ina 
narrow gully, extending for half- or three- | 
quarters of a mile up the bluffs. 
bed of this gully the lumbermen had laid a 
runway, or tloor of small logs, securely pinned 
together, for sliding their big lumber into the 
river. 


he had come out to New Zealand to live with 


ness. 
denly a year ago. 


| the trestle. 


‘“**Run! Run!’ he shouted twice, gesticu- 


‘**Then I ran for dear life out toward the 


‘* «That left me wholly on my own resources,’ | whare. 


he said. ‘I tried for a position as schoolmaster 
in Auckland, but my lameness and slight build 
were against me. I had to take what the lum- 
ber company could give me. It’s my business 
to watch the chute here, and every morning, 
early, I have to go over certain parts of it with 
a whitewash brush and a bucket of soft grease. 
It would catch fire if I didn’t. It does catch 


put the fire out. 





‘*T had covered twenty yards, perhaps, when 
I heard a horrible crash. The whole trestle 
seemed to go to pieces, dissolving in clouds of 
dust and fiying timber. The big log tore 
through it, turned half-round, and plunged 


| deep into the side of the gully. 


‘‘T ran back through the dust, shouting 


Milton’s name and looking for him, but could 
Down the | sometimes. Then I have to make haste and | see nothing of him anywhere at first; and it 


was not until the gang at the top came hurry- 


‘**T have a little whare just above here,’ he| ing down that we finally found him—what 


went on. 
I’d be glad to have you look in on me and take 


‘Whare is New Zealand for hut. | was left of him—under the wreck of the chute, 
| about a hundred feet below where I had last 


‘‘As I stood there, looking round, I heard | ‘‘tucker,’’ such as it is. The lumber company | seen him. He was probably hit and killed by 
furnishes my supplies and I cook for myself.’ | a flying timber when the big log first struck 
‘*T said yes to that; for I liked him from | the loose end in the chute floor. ’’ 


somebody shout to me and saw a log coming 
down. I had no more than time to jump back 
out of the way, when with a roar it shot by 
and went end over end out into the river. 
Dust and bark flew; smoke curled up, with 
an odor of burnt grease; slivers from the chute 
floor went flying off sidewise, like arrows. 
“That one log weighed more than a hundred 





the first word he spoke. It was the noon hour. 


‘*Do you think he could have got away if he 


Work had stopped. We went up the gully | had not stopped to shout to you?’’ I asked. 


three or four hundred yards, and came toa 


place where another gully crossed the lumber- | exclaimed. 


‘*Not a doubt of it!’’ my stateroom mate 
‘*He knew that chute like a book. 


chute diagonally. There was a kind of depres- But he wouldn’t run till he saw that I was 


sion or basin where the two gullies crossed, | safe. 


That kept him just a moment too long.’’ 
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LAWN-TENNIS IN THE PARKS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
ELICATE discrimination is shown by the 
summer resort which advertises ‘‘golf and 

amusements. ’’ 


MERICANS made the first really successful 
aeroplanes, but most of the flying is taking 
place in Europe. The exploits of the air-men 
across the water this summer have put our 
American representatives rather in the back- 
ground. is 
bl takes a very severe spell of dry weather 
seriously to affect the agricultural production 
of the United States. Every summer the crop 
pessimist has his hopes raised, but only to be 
dashed to earth again. We are going to raise 
as much as ever this year, after all. 


OMETIMES a savage tribe has a custom 

which many people would be glad to see 
adopted in civilized lands. A traveller reports 
finding in Africa a tribe which has a law that 
when a member of the tribal council makes a 
speech he must stand on one foot. When the 
other foot is brought to the ground, the speech 
ends. 


UIT cases and trunks of returning travel- 

lers are pasted over this year with relatively 
few of the hotel labels which have long been 
the particular pride of tourists. The reason 
given is that the European hotel proprietors 
are now abandoning the baggage label as a 
form of advertisement, in favor of picture- 
cards, with which they supply their guests. 


OW civilization constantly creates new prob- 
lems is strikingly shown by the discovery 
that the astonishing amount of three million 
gallons of water leak from the Chicago water- 
mains every day. The water escapes through 
breaks caused by electrolysis. The currents 
that do the damage are themselves leakages 
from electric-railway and electric-light wires. 
ARGELY to avoid confusion, of which 
the postal clerks, rather than the public, 
have complained, the new postage-stamps soon 
to be issued will have a separate shade 
for each denomination, and the denominations 
will all be indicated in Arabic figures. The 
head of Washington will appear on the first 
six of the series; the last five will bear the 
likeness of Franklin. 


Yi sconsin suffragists have agreed upon 

the first week in October as the period in 
which all the workers for the cause shall deny 
themselves some luxury and contribute its cost 
to the fund for carrying on the work. That is 
a subtle way to increase the enthusiasm of the 
suffragists. A woman who has given up a 
new bonnet for a cause will surely be earnest 
for its success. 


cmecaao policeman has made a discovery 
which earns for him in the present the 
gratitude of ali suburbanites, and which in 
the future should earn for him a statue in 
the public parks. Disturbed by early-crowing 
roosters, he has found that a board nailed 
over the roost, at such a height that the rooster 
cannot raise his head to the accustomed angle, 
serves as a permanent and complete check. 


! adopted. Its worth was convincingly shown 


| during the recent massing of the troops on the 





Mexican border. 
So 


INVOCATION. 


Take my heart, for I cannot give it Thee; 
Keep it, for I cannot keep it for Thee. 
St. Augustine. 


* ¢ 


AN EVENT IN HISTORY. 


REPARATIONS have already been be- 

gun for what now seems likely to be the 

greatest international celebration the 
world has ever seen: the commemoration of 
one hundred years of peace between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

The treaty of Ghent, which ended the War 
of 1812, was signed on December 24, 1814, and 
ratified by the United States Senate on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1815. 

The emphasis to be placed upon the coming 
celebration is due to several causes. Between 
the two countries most interested there undoubt- 
edly exists at present a feeling of even more 
than ordinary friendliness and cordiality. The 
leaders of the peace movement throughout the 
world are keenly alive to the unusual oppor- 
tunity for doing something impressive for the 
cause in which they are interested. Moreover, 
Canada, which stands for Great Britain on this 
continent, is contiguous, and thus a monument, 
if one be decided upon, can stand jointly on 
the territory of both nations. Finally, it is 
agreed that one of the things which has helped 
to make this long peace possible is the wise 
provision by treaty that neither nation shall 
maintain large war-ships on the Great Lakes— 
a potent argument for disarmament. 

Two committees, one national, the other 
international, have already been formed in this 
country. They contain the names of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, William J. Bryan, 
Andrew Carnegie, Albert K. Smiley, and 
others of distinction. 

One suggestion for a permanent monument 
is a beautiful bridge, uniting Canada and the 
United States, at Niagara. A bridge across 
the Atlantic would be better. The years have 
closed a chasm wider even than that. 


*® © 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


NDOUBTEDLY a large majority of 
UJ the American people have sympathized 

with the Liberal government in its cam- 
paign against the House of Lords. The idea of 
inherited power to legislate was discarded in 
this country forever when the Constitution was 
framed, and the act of another country in dis- 
carding it seems an obvious act of wisdom. 

But that principle, with which almost 
every American is in agreement, does not 
demonstrate the wisdom of: the method by 
which the reform has been effeeted. A great 
many men who have studied the whole ques- 
tion more thoroughly than is possible for the 
‘*man in the street’’ think that what has been 
done has been done badly, and that much that 
should have been done is left undone. 

To take away the power of all lords—for 
they cannot be elected to the House of Com- 
mons—deprives the country of the services, 
the sagacity, the experience of a hundred or 
two of the ablest men in the land. Such men 
as Lords Rosebery, Selborne, Lansdowne, 
Salisbury—to say nothing of Lords Morley and 
Haldane, who were put in the House of Lords 
to help in carrying this measure—do not have 
even the right to vote at elections which is 
possessed by nearly all men who are not 
paupers. 

Moreover, the new system is virtually gov- 
ernment by a single chamber, which is con- 
trary, not only to the American system, but to 
the general experience of mankind. 

Furthermore, the House of Commons, which 
is now to be supreme, needs reform almost as 
much as the House of Lords. One illustration 
only is necessary. Winchester, having thirty- 


|two hundred voters, elects a member, and 


LTHOUGH Wales has had a known liter- | 


ature for a thousand years and more, it is 
now to have its first national library. The 
corner-stone was laid last month. The insti- 
tution will be a monument to the persistence 
and patriotism of one man, John Williams, 
a Welsh doctor, who has devoted forty years 
to gathering a great collection of books, ancient 
documents and priceless manuscripts relating 
to Wales. He also raised the funds for the 
site and the building. In the collection is 
the ‘‘Black Book of Carmarthen,’’ the old- 
est-known manuscript in the Welsh language, 
written on vellum between 1150 and 1250. 

ACCINATION against typhoid fever is 

due to a French physician, but the French 
government did not adopt it for the protec- 
tion of its own soldiers until after the method 
had received thorough and successful trial in 
the armies both of the United States and of 
Great Britain. In the British army, especially 
in the colonies, it is now as much in use as 
vaccination against smallpox. In the United 
States army there are only one-sixth as many 
cases of typhoid as before the method was 





Wandsworth, which has almost thirty-nine 
thousand voters, elects but one. 

However strong may be the feeling that the 
power of the House of Lords ought to be cur- 
tailed, and that the will of the people should 
prevail, such matters as these must be taken 
into account. 

& & 


LAWN - TENNIS. 


HEN, some thirty-seven years ago, 

Major Wingfield taught English lovers 

of outdoor sport the variation of the 
ancient and royal game of tennis which he 
had learnedly named ‘‘sphairistike,’’? he can 
have had little idea of the world-wide popular- 
ity which the new game was to win. 

Its conquest of Great Britain was immediate. 
Within ten years, shorn of its cumbrous Greek 
name, and rechristened ‘‘lawn-tennis, ’’ it found 
its courts in almost every community in the 
United States. More slowly, but steadily, it 
has won its way into favor with Frenchmen, 
Germans, Belgians, Italians, and many others. 

Every form of sport has its devotees, who are 
quite certain of the superiority of their favor- 
ite game over all others. Those who think 
that lawn-tennis is the greatest of games are in 





no lack of excellent arguments to sustain their 
conviction. 

No other game offers so much constant, vigor- 
ous physical exercise, with so little danger 
either to life or limb. No other game—except 
golf—is so individual. In neither case is it 
necessary to find or organize a ‘‘team.’’ You 
and your friend are sufficient unto yourselves. 
But tennis requires neither the extensive 
grounds nor the expensive equipment of the 
great Scottish game. 

If there is any other game in which the 
human instinct for competition and the human 
need for activity are so completely satisfied, 
with so little temptation to, or opportunity for, 
unfair play, where is it to be found? Lawn- 
tennis is a gentleman’s game and an amateur’s 
game—almost the only one which shows no 
sign of developing a class of professional play- 
ers or professional instructors. It is a delightful 
game to play, and an interesting game to watch. 

And if a man does not try to play with 
those whose youth and agility put too severe a 
tax upon his strength, there is no reason why 
he should not grow old at tennis as well as at 
golf. There are men who have not forgotten 
how to use their rackets at threescore and ten. 
May their tribe increase! 


*® © 


RECOMPENSE. 


Dark skies must clear, and when the clouds are past 
One golden day redeems a weary year. 
Celia Thacxter. 
e ® 


AS A WOMAN WALKS. 


VEN boot and shoe conventions contribute 
E their homage to ‘‘Women’s Progress.’’ 

Very few small shoes are made or worn 
nowadays, so the records of manufacturers 
say, and whereas twenty years ago the aver- 
age measure ran from three to five, the normal 
size to-day is one number larger. The delicate 
‘*two’’ that tripped so alluringly through the 
novels of the Duchess has become a number 
not outworn, but outgrown. 

Athletics is blamed, or rather praised, for 
what has happened. A woman can tramp, 
play golf or tennis or even swim far better if 
she wear a sizable shoe than if her toes point 
in the delicate and diminutive fashion pre- 
scribed by Godey’s Ladies’ Book, when the 
last century was young. j 

Yes, undoubtedly woman’s larger feet have 
carried her well along the upward path of suc- 
cess, but how about men? Are they to have 
no credit for sensible foot expansion? Con- 
sult ‘‘A Century of Costume,’’ and notice 
what elegant feet the gentlemen possessed in 
the early twenties and thirties. 

Thackeray has left records ofthe delicately 
lacquered little boots of the men of his day, and 
the reader feels sure that Pendennis was as 
finical about the size of his shoes as about their 
polish. Nay, even Petrarch has confessed that 
in his youth, when he sang Laura’s praises, he 
wore pointed shoes which pained him exceed- 
ingly. Times have changed, and men have 
gained, as well as women. 

Twenty-five years ago a story was told of 
two girls who commissioned a friend to buy 
them shoes on her city visit. The first whis- 
pered, shamefacedly, ‘‘Fours,’’—a damaging 
confession; the second shouted, ‘‘ Twos!’’ 
triumphantly, in the face of the assembled 
multitude. To-day most girls would think 
four a size small enough to boast of. 

Truly, large, comfortable shoes are a sign 
of woman’s emancipation. But is there not 
just one romantic, regretful sigh for Beatrix 
Esmond’s ‘‘wonderfullest little shoes,’’ or for 
the light foot of Ellen, which left even the 


harebell elastic? 
® © 


A MILLION PATENTS. 


ATE in July there was issued from the 
Patent Office in Washington patent num- 
ber one million, and the signing of this 

document, although it was only part of the 
office routine, marked an epoch in the wonder- 
ful story of American inventive genius. Great 
Britain and France have issued considerably 
fewer than half a million patents each, and 
Germany and Belgium, which rank next, about 
a quarter of a million each. 

How much of the progress of humanity is 
implied in the million American patents—the 
steamboat, telegraph, telephone, aeroplane, 
cotton-gin, sewing-machine, mower and reaper, 
and thousands of other labor-saving, time-and- 
space-annihilating devices and appliances with 
which man is blessed in all parts of the civi- 
lized world! No other land or time ever showed 
such ingenuity and resourcefulness, did such 
successful delving into untried fields. 

It is said that the first American patent was 
granted by the General Court of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony in 1641 for a method of 
making salt. It was also the first patent given 
in virtue of the sovereign will of the people, 
and not at the royal pleasure of a king. But 
there were few patents in colonial days. 

After the organization of the United States 
government, the first patent was issued in 1790, 
and it was for a device for making pot and 
pearl ashes. Like the two others issued that 
year, it was signed by President Washington, 
after a personal investigation. Until 1836 a 
committee of the Cabinet made up the board of 





patents. Then the Patent Office was established 
as it stands to-day. The first commissioner 
was appropriately from Connecticut, which 
has furnished more inventors and inventions 
than any other state. 

From 1790 to 1836 about ten thousand patents 
were issued. Now the number averages thirty 
thousand a year. And although a million 
patents have now been issued, there is still 
ample field for the inventive American, and 
the system guarantees him protection and 


reward. 
* © 


THE SECRET. 


HE Sherwins were both hospitable and loyally 

clannish. When, therefore, young Mrs. Walter 
Sherwin received word one day that her husband’s 
favorite aunt would at last accept one of the many 
invitations they had sent her and stop for a week 
on her way to California, Mrs. Walter and her 
sister plunged into a whirl of preparations. It was 
so fortunate, she congratulated herself, that they 
were having good music at the club that winter; 
and of course she could give a tea for Aunt Harriet 
and a dinner. Her husband, catching echoes of 
the excitement, looked up from his paper. 

“Hadn’t you better wait till you find out what 
Aunt Harriet likes?” he suggested. 

“Why, Walter Sherwin! Asif one could arrange 
things at the last second! You ought to begin 
weeks before. And you’ve always said how beau- 
tifully Aunt Harriet herself entertained!” 

“So she does. But she had a way of leaving 
folks free. Oh, well, go ahead. I confess I’m not 
up in women’s ways,” and Mr. Sherwin, finding 
the explanation baffling to masculine intelligence, 
retired, with a sigh of relief, to the simple affairs 
of the stock exchange. 

Madam Sherwin arrived exactly on time. ‘She 
looks as if she were used to dining with royalty 
every day,” Mrs. Walter confided to her sister, “and 
it makes a little chill of fear go up and down my 
back. And then she is so lovely and entertaining 
that I think what a goose I am to have chills. I’m 
glad that musicale comes to-morrow. Ido wantto 
entertain her perfectly.” 

At breakfast, accordingly, the day’s program 
was outlined. Madam Sherwin listened, a queer 
smile in her eyes. 

“Now, my dear,” she said, when Mrs. Walter 
had finished, “I suppose I could martyrize myself 
and go, but I don’t think it would be fair to you. 
It isn’t because it is not grand opera; it’s because, 
unfortunately, the love of music_was left out of me. 
It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether 
it is ‘Parsifal’ or a sixpenny band, there never 
was any music yet which didn’t make me think of 
all my troubles, past, present and to come. Now 
if you want to make me supremely happy, you will 
go to your recital and have a beautiful time, and 
direct me to—your bargain stores. I always like 
to see what appeals to people in different places.” 

“But, Aunt Harriet —’’ Mrs. Walter protested, 
in distress. 

Madam Sherwin smiled—a smile that was both 
wise and tender. 

“You are young, child,” she said, “and I am old. 
Don’t you want to pretend that I am a fairy god- 
mother and let me whisper you a secret that will 
make you the best-loved hostess in town? It’s 
very simple—real se¢rets always are. It’s just to 
let all the cranks have a good time in their own 
way. And now, if you’ll excuse me, I’m going to 
write letters for an hour. Good-by, my dear—a 
pleasant morning to you.” 
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FLUSTERED. 


HE other day a pretty young matron, swathed 
in a veil, entered a car, already nearly full of 
passengers, where she expected to join her hus- 
band, and possibly to find her sister, also. The 
ear was dim, and she had not yet put up her veil. 
She dropped into the seat beside a familiar-looking 
figure, and entertained her neighbors by exclaim- 
ing, as she did so: 

“Oh, here you are, dear!” 

“No, ma’am, I ain’t; I’m somebody else,” «« 
clared her startled seatmate, turning. 

“Do excuse me!” cried the lady, hastily. “Of 
course I can see now you’re just a man, but | 
thought for a moment you were my husband.” 

“Is he a lady, ma’am? Because if he ain't, 
that’s likely him beckonin’ acrost the aisle, an¢ if 
he is, that’s her flourishin’ a handkerchief three 
seats down. Seems as if one of ’em must be tlie 
person you’re lookin’ for.” 

“Oh, thank you! They both are!” 

A funnier case of fluster occurred lately at a 
waiting-station, where a tall young lady, wearing 
a rain-coat of undistinctive cut and color and 
a heavy veil, and bearing, as it chanced, the com- 
monest of feminine names and surnames, aii 
therefore the combination most likely to make 
trouble, was greeted by a strange young man, wh 
suddenly laid a hand on her arm, exclaiming: 

“Why, Mary Smith! You darling girl!” 

Greatly startled, the girl accosted, not quite sui 
whether she were the victim of an error or «) 
impertinence, endeavored by disclaiming the «)'- 
thet while acknowledging the name, to put the 
effusive youth in his proper place; but her flurrie« 
nerves betrayed her tongue. To her horror, s!i« 
heard herself announce, in tones of chillin 
dignity, “I am certainly a darling girl, sir, but | 
am not Mary Smith.” 

Hastily endeavoring to correct this stateme!'', 
she only succeeded in turning it round. 

“I am not Mary Smith,” she stated, icily, “bu' | 
am certainly a darling girl.” 

Before she could entangle herself further, t)' 
young man remarked, politely, “Both facts a! 
quite apparent, madam, and I beg your pardon. 
I mistook you for my cousin, Mary Smith, who !s 
another.” ; 

“But the facts are not apparent!’’ she cric«. 
desperately. “I am Mary Smith, too, and I wis 


trying to say so, only I was so flustered I ke! 
saying something else.” 

“That is what I supposed,” he admitted, and ! 
allowed himself a laugh in which she could 1.°t 
heip joining. 
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eneral Arbitration Treaties between 

the United States and France and the 
United States and Great Britain were signed 
August 3d. The treaty with France was 
signed at Paris, and that with Great Britain 
at Washington. ‘These treaties, framed at the 
initiative of President Taft, and earnestly 
urged by him, provide means for the peaceful 
solution of all questions of difference which it 
may be found impossible to settle by diplomacy. 
Existing treaties expressly exclude disputes 
which concern the national honor or vital 
interests of the signatories. The new treaties 
include all differences ‘‘which are justiciable 
in their nature by reason of being susceptible 
of decision by the application of the principles 
of law or equity.’’ Such differences are to be 
submitted either to the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration established at The Hague, or to 
some other arbitral tribunal, as may be decided 
in each case by special agreement. This special 
agreement is to be made, on the part of the 
United States, by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. In each 
ease, before a controversy is submitted to arbi- 
tration, a joint high commission of inquiry, in 
which both countries are equally represented, 
is to investigate the facts and define the issues, 
and, if required, to determine whether the 
question at issue falls within the scope of the 
proposed arbitration. 


otton Tariff Revision.—The House of 

Representatives, August 3d, by a vote of 
202 to 91, passed a bill for the revision of the 
cotton tariff, which reduces the average tariff 
on cotton manufactured goods from 48 to .27 
per cent. ad valorem. ‘All the Democratic 
members and 30 Republicans voted for the 
measure. This is the third tariff-revision bill 
passed by the House at the present session. 

& 


ther Congressional Proceedings.— 
The Senate has passed the Congressional 
reapportionment bill, already favorably acted 
on by the House, which fixes the future House 
membership at 433 instead of the present 391, 
and distributes the increased representation 
according to population, without reducing the 
membership from any state. The House has 
accepted, without change or a conference, the 
campaign publicity bill requiring the publica- 
tion of campaign contributions and expenses 
before elections, in the drastic form in which 
it passed the Senate, as. described in this 
column August 3d. The Senate has passed, 
with slight amendments, the House resolution 
providing for the admission of Arizona and 
New Mexico into the Union as states. 
& 
he British Constitutional Crisis.— 
The House of Commons, August 7th» 
rejected, by a vote of 365 to 246, a motion 
introduced by Mr. Balfour, censuring the gov- 








ernment for having obtained from the King a | 
pledge to create, if necessary, enough peers to 
pass the House of Lords veto bill. Mr. Bal- 
four’s motion pronounced the action of the) 
government ‘‘a gross violation of constitutional | 
liberty.’”” Mr. Asquith explained that it was | 
only in July, after the House of Lords had 
refused to accept the bill, that the King was 
asked, and consented, if it was necessary, od 
exercise his prerogatives; and he declared that | 
the course taken was the only one consistent | 
with honor and a true regard for the dignity | 
of the crown. August 8th the House of Lords | 
adopted a similar motion of censure of the | 
government by a vote of 282 to 68. On the| 
same day, the House of Commons rejected | 
the Lords’ amendments to the veto bill and | 
sent it back, with slight changes, to the upper 


chamber. ® 


hy of Senator Frye.—William Pierce | 
Frye, United States Senator from Maine | 
since 1881, and through a long political career 
one of the foremost Republican leaders, died | 
August 8th, aged nearly 80 years. Mr. Frye) 
served five terms in the House of Representa- 
tives before his election to succeed Mr. Blaine as 
= Senator in 1881. He was 
the oldest Senator in con- 
tinuous service, and was 
president pro tem. of the 
| Senate from February, 
1896, until last April. 
| ther Recent 
Deaths. — Edward 
| Murphy, Jr., Democratic 
| United States Senator | 
| from New York 1893-9, | 
; = died August 3d, aged 76| 
years.—John Warne Gates of New York, | 
capitalist and financier, who was identified with | 
‘arge transactions in railway and industrial 
Stocks, died August 9th, aged 56 years.— | 
Gen. George Washington Gordon, commander- | 
in-chief of the United Confederate Veterans, 
and a member of the House of Representatives 
from the 10th Tennessee district, died August 
‘th, aged nearly 75 years. 
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| on the average, a depth of only six feet. 


| longer necessary. 
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wo Romes.— The French geologist, S. 
Meunier, points out a curious fact concern- 
ing the geological foundations of ancient Rome 
on the Tiber and those of its modern name- 
sake in the State of New York. Old Rome 
rests on one of the most recent of the geological 
formations, the Pliocene, of the Tertiary age, 
whereas the new American Rome has planted 
itself on one of the most ancient, the rocks of 
the early Silurian age. Thus antiquity has a 
double, and even contradictory, sense, accord- 
ing as it is regarded from the historical or the 
geological standpoint. 
& 
F Naps Pantages | Building.—The new 
Woolworth Building to be erected on 
Broadway, New York, is to have an eleva- 
tion of 775 feet above the curb, a frontage on 


Broadway of only 155 | © 


feet, and a depth of 
200 feet. The founda- 
tions, carried down to 
solid rock, will de- 
seend 110 feet below 
thecurb. There will 
be 55 stories above 
ground and two only 
below. The building 
will rise as a whole 
to the 3ist story. 
Above that a tower, 
measuring 86 by 84 
feet at the base, rises 
to the 50th story, 
where its dimensions 
will have been re- 
duced to 61 by 59 feet. 
The tower is to ter- 
minate in a pyramid, 
containing the last 
five stories. An observation gallery will be 
placed at a height of 730 feet above the street. 
The steel frame will contain 20,000 tons of 
metal. The exterior walls are of granite up 
to the fifth floor, and of terra-cotta above that 
level. e 





icotin as an Insecticide.—It is pro- 

posed in England to encourage the growing 
of coarse varieties of tobacco in order to pro- 
vide a cheap nicotin for use as an insecti- 
cide. As is well known, many of the worst 
insect pests, such as all kinds of aphids, 
the apple-sucker, thrips or thunder-flies, the 
larve of the winter-moth, and most young 
caterpillars, can be killed with a wash com- 
posed of one ounce of nicotin to 10 gallons 
of water. Roses can thus be very successfully 
protected, and fruit- and hc »-growers find the 
wash very useful. e E 


a than Cork.—One of the strangest 
trees in existence is the ambash, growing 
in the shallow waters of Lake Chad, in Africa, 
a body of water which, when at its maximum 
extent, covers 10,000 square miles, and yet has, 
The 
ambash-tree grows so rapidly as to attain its 
full size, 25 feet high, with a trunk a foot in 
diameter, in two years. The wood when 
dried is unrivaled in lightness, its density being 
only two-fifths that of cork. 
& 

anne ger nursed by Pines.—A sin- 

gular fact with regard to the relations of 
different species of trees has been brought out 
by the reforestation of the peninsula of Jut- 
land, Denmark. It was observed that when 
planted alone, spruce-trees did not prosper, but 
that if a spruce was planted near a mountain- 
pine, it grew up vigorously. Further experi- 
ment has shown that if the pines are placed 
near the spruces at the beginning, and after 
being allowed to grow together with them for 
a few years are cut down, the benefit to the 
spruce continues. The phenomenon is not 
understood, says Prof. J. W. Harshberger, but 
it is supposed that the roots of the mountain- 
pine are inhabited by some mycorhiza which 
produces the nitrogen needed by the trees, and 
that this organism is transferred to the roots of 
the surrounding spruce. Once the infection 
has taken place, the presence of the pine is no 


New Geodetic Arc.—All scientific and 

accurate surveys are based upon primary 
ares determined by careful triangulation. An 
are of this kind of great future importance has 
been completed by the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. It extends from central Texas to a point 
near San Diego, on the Pacific coast, a length 
of more than 1,200 miles. Not only will this 
are be of the utmost use in the survey of the 
regions adjacent to it, but it will also add val- 
uable facts for the investigation of the true 
figure of theearth. There are now about 11,000 
miles of primary triangulation in the United 
States. Probably no other branch of engineer- 
ing is so romantic as this, the engineers having 
to traverse all kinds of country, flashing their 
signals from hill to hill and from mountain to 
mountain, and enduring every vicissitude of 
weather and climate. 





For Headache 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Especially recommended for relief of headache 
caused by summer heat, brain fag or tired nerves. [ Adv. 
metal ‘ 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


Sprig of Spanish Moss, Cot- 
rio Collection an hou PSheat of — 
post-paid, 2c. Bettie Reily, Collinston, La. 
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the star player in your nine by using 
“*3-in-One.”” Preserves and softens the 
leather so the ball sticks right in the hole. 
Don’t spit on the ball, use “*3-in-One;" 
won't make ball sticky, and will make it 








WIZARD 
REPEATING 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without it in- 
. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
— by pulling the trigger. Loads fro 
“er 





m 
any No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 


" , or a7 melt 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10c. ith Pistol 55c. wy or U. 8. ips, no coins. 
ARKER, STEARNS & CO., 2 A 


8 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 














Use 
DARKO Developing Papers 


A GRADE FOR ANY NEGATIVE. 
Red Label — Green Label — Blue Label. 


A SURFACE FOR ANY EFFECT. 
Glossy—Velvet—Matte—Rough. 

Use Red Label Darko for soft negatives. 

Use Green Label Darko for negatives of medium 
strength. 

Use Blue Label Darko for negatives of marked 
contrast. 

Regular Weight Darko Papers, 4x5 size, {Oc per 
dozen; pee per 2 gos. 

Double Weight Darko Papers, 4x5 size, tfc per 
aozen; 64c per '% gross. 

Darko Post Cards, 1 2c per dozen; GOec per 2 gross. 
Other sizes proportionately low in price. 

Our Catalog of Photographic Supplies describes an 
enormous and up to date stock of photographic goods 
from which the studio or outdoor photographer can 
supply his every need and save at least one-third on the 
cost of every item. You handicap yourself with un- 
necessary expense when you try to get along without this 
catalog. 

Get a copy of this book just for comparison. Write 
right NOW! 


SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO., Chicago 














GET POWER 
THE SUPPLY COMES FROM FOOD. 

If we get power from food why not strive to get 
all the power we can. That is only possible by 
use of skilfully selected food that exactly fits the 
requirements of the body. 

Poor fuel makes a poor fire and a poor fire is 
not a good steam producer. 

“From not knowing how to select the right food 
to fit my needs, I suffered grievously for a long 


time from stomach troubles,” writes a lady from | 


a little town in Missouri. 
“It seemed as if I would never be able to find 
out the sort of food that was best for me. Hardly 


anything that I could eat would stay on my stom- , 


ach. Every attempt gave me heartburn and filled 
my stomach with gas. I got thinner and thinner 
until I literally became a living skeleton and in 
time was compelled to keep to my bed. 


“A few months ago I was persuaded to try | 


Grape-Nuts food, and it had such good effect from 
the very beginning that I have kept up its use 


ever since. 1 was surprised at the ease with 
which I digested it. It proved to be just what I 
needed. 


“All my unpleasant symptoms, the heartburn, 
the inflated feeling which gave me so much pain 
disappeared. My weight gradually increased from 
98 to 116 pounds, my figure rounded out, my strength 
came back, and I am now able to do my house- 
work and enjoy it. Grape-Nuts food did it.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

A ten days’ trial will show anyone some facts 
about food. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





Don’t 
Take a 
Bath 
Without 








WHEN you have once used this pure 
and wholesome antiseptic toilet soap 
with yourbath and shampoo, you will 
enjoy the double delight and assur- 
ance of perfect cleanliness and refresh- 
ment, with protection from infections, 
to which all are more or less exposed. 
THEN you will enjoy using Lifebuoy for all 
toilet purposes, at home or when traveling. 
Its use is fatal to di © germs. 


Makes you ‘‘feel good all over.’* 
ce <i 
If a at your dealer's, 


send Sc. (stamps or coin) 
for full size cake to 


LEVER BROS. CO. 
Dept. 7 
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Your New ‘‘NATIONAL”’ 
Style Book Is Now Ready 


This column in your copy of The 
Youth’s Companion is given up to tell 
you of your Fall Style Book—to tell you 
to be sure to write for your free copy. 


| The **NATIONAL”’ Fall Style Book 
is ready, is finished. All the beautiful 
new fashions have been gathered—all are 
|} now ready for your interest and delight. 
| The book is ready—is waiting for you, 
in fact—waiting for you to send us your 
name and address for your free copy. 

What question would you ask about the greatly 
changed Fall styles ? Your “ NATIONAI 
Style Book answers it. ‘“‘ What new suit would 
| become me best ?”’ It is pictured there for you. 
‘*What are the newest and prettiest waists? What 
are really the most becoming skirts? How can 
I economize, get the best Fall clothes for the 
least poe A Your answer is there, Every 
fashion problem from proper style to the greatest 
beauty and becomingness, finds its solution in the 
“ NATIONAL” Style Book. It shows you: 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
Made to Measure $15 to $40 


Samples of Materials Sent Free 


| i 
¥ 


Waists, 98 cents to $10 
Skirts, $3.98 to $15 
Dresses, $10 to $30 










Hats, 
$2.98 to $15 
Petticoats, 
98 cents to $6.98 

Furs, 
4 $2.25 to $42.50 
Ladies’ Coats, 
$10 to $50 


Misses’ Saits, 
$10 to $20 











Fashions Make a Change of Eighty Years 


Styles step backward Eighty years—backward 
in the tendency of detail—forward in beauty and 
eracefulness. 

We adapt and improve the ruffles and fichu 
effects of 1830; and also the present fashions 
continue the lines and styles of Louis XVI and 
the Empire Period; but all is made new with 
improvements. 

Suits and dresses in straight lines, smooth fit- 


ting, even in clinging effects, are shown, giving 
both grace and youthfulness to the wearer; 
skirts are new and beautifully trimmed; and 


dresses and waists and even petticoats are 
charmingly, softly veiled with chiffon 

Sut we are using valuable space in your maga- 
zine to tell you what we have already beautifully 
pictured for you and told you complete in your 
* NATIONAL” Style Book. So we will leave you 
now to send us your name and address to see and 
read in your own “ NATIONAL” Style Book the 
full story of the new Fall styles 


The “NATIONAL ” Policy 
We prepay postage and express charges 
on all our goods to any part of the world. 
You may return, at our expense, any 
“NATIONAL” Garment not satisfactory 
to you, and we will refund your money. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City 
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ITH whir and clatter on southland plain 
March forth the reapers of golden grain. 


Yellow the fields where the sun is high, 
Plump the kernels where heavy heads 

Nod and sway a the south winds sigh: 
Wheat is king, and its proud reign spreads 

With the sun’s advance toward colder climes ; 
But here the riches have come to hand, 

Earth smiles and beckons and yields betimes 
Its large reward to all the land. 


A week, a month—the stubble is bare, 
Robbed of the gold that nature mints 
With soft-hued skies and balmy air; 
On saffron acres the sunlight glints 
Far to the north, and onward go 
The noisy toilers who, tireless, tread 
Wide prairie lands, there to and fro 
Gathering sheaves for a nation’s bread. 


Though on and on stretch fields still green, 
Yet with the sun the gold creeps in; 
So come the wielders of sickles keen, 
Eager the year’s great prize to win— 
Platoon and guard, brigade and corps, 
Brave Labor’s troops pursue their way; 
Ne’er did an armored host of yore 
Besiege such store of wealth as they. 


Care and want and debt defied, 
Homes adorned, fair gifts to please, 
Hopes and dreams all satisfied, 
Food and clothes and restful ease— 
These and more the harvests bring, 
These the shining leagues bestow: 
Glad the song the reapers sing 
As forward on their course they go! 


The summer is ending on northland hill ; 
The march is done and the fields are still. 
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A VISION. 


various kinds and 
sizes, and slums 
’ within slums. From one 
of these comes recent 
testimony of a power to 
lift man up to righteous- 
ness and strength. 

Here lived ‘‘the Puncher,’’ whose fame as a 
prize-fighter made him a hero of the first mag- 
nitude among his neighbors, and whose boast 
was that he had never been whipped by any- 
thing of his own weight. Strong as he was, 
invincible in physical prowess, he was a sodden 
wretch, who had been arrested seventeen times 
in one year and whose poor, abused wife had 
left him for the third time. Mad with drink 
and hatred, he deliberately determined to kill 
her. 

He had a Vision one night as he stood drink- 
ing at the bar. It followed a word of expostu- 
lation from a Salvation Army lassie. His only 
feeling when she spoke to him was one of 
annoyance at her interference; then suddenly 
like a flash there crossed his mind the Vision. 
He saw the deed he was about to do; the wife 
murdered as he planned to murder her, his 
own conviction and death upon the scaffold, 
and himself dying ‘‘game’’ as he had planned 
to die, and all the notoriety of his trial and 
execution rather adding to his laurels and 
bringing him new esteem from those who looked 
up to him. 

He saw all this, and in a flash it turned, and 
a wave of shame swept over him and a sense 
of horror drenched his thought. For the first 
time in all his sodden life he was stunned by 
the realization of his degradation and infamy. 
Drowning inen are said to have such visions 
and to see as in an instant their whole life 
and all that they have done and left undone. 
The Puncher declared he had such a Vision 
—a twofold Vision of the thing he planned to 
do, and then of himself as the doer of it. ¢ 

He was drunk at the time, and the Vision 
transformed him and made him a sober man, 
and a clean man, and a kind man; and he 
went forth among his neighbors, who marveled 
at the transformation of the Puncher. 

This is a page out of the life story of one of 
nine men, told by Mr. Harold Begbie of Lon- 
don, in a volume issued a few months ago. 
He dedicated it to Professor James of Harvard, 
and called it a foot-note in a narrative of the 
varieties of religious experiences. Professor 
James, before his death, publicly acknowledged 
the dedication, and spoke in the highest terms 
of the scientific value of facts such as these in 
determining the influences that change human 
lives for the better. 

More and more the progress of the gospel in 
the world must rely on Christian nurture and 
the quiet dissemination of spiritual truth. 
The experiences of men who come out of storm 
and stress into the joy and peace of the fellow- 
ship of Christ grow exceptional, and more so in 
the changing attitude of society toward moral 
and spiritual conditions. But we can never 
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afford to forget, and may well encourage our- 
selves with the knowledge, that even aban- 
doned men and women find new life and hope 
and the power of transformation in the impulse 
and power of the gospel. 
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GIPSY FORTUNE- TELLING. 


Ts art of fortune-telling is no doubt as old 
as any other form of human deception. It 
has had connection with numbers, as in the 
Babylonian computations, with the earliest study 
of the stars, as in astrology, and with the shuffling 
of cards or any other form of chance. The “art” 
lies in the fortune-teller’s knowledge of human 
nature. It has not yet been given up by the 
Gipsies, nor is it likely to be lost so long as any- 
thing is to oe gained from the credulity of man. 
In the book, “Hungary and the Hungarians,” the 
author devotes a chapter to the Gipsies and their 
eustoms. A story of the Archduke Joseph is 
especially interesting. 
On one occasion the late archduke, when visitin, 


‘| the Gipsies on his mission of reform, asked severa 


women to tell him his fortune. hen, however, 
he addressed them in their own language, they 
refused to proceed, and on being asked the reason 
ow declared that they would not “cheat one of 
their own.” 

Asked by the archduke whether they sincerely 
believed in fortune-telling, the women laughingly 
replied, ‘“‘No, that is good enough for the non- 


G oo 

another occasion the archduke was really 
warned by a Le It was just before the Battle 
of Sadowa, in 1866, and he was sleeping in a peas- 
ant’s cottage, when in the middle of the — he 
was awakened by a a. On the man bein 
brought to the side of the archduke, he burs 
out into rapid Romany, declaring that the enemy 
was approaching with the intention of surprising 
the Austrians. 

“The outposts have not heard anything sus- 
picious,” the archduke remarked. 

“No,” replied the Gipsy, “because the enemy is 
still a long way off.” 

“How do you know this?” 

“Come to the window,” said the Gipsy, leading 
the archduke forward to the narrow opening in 
the rough wall and directing his gaze to the 
dark sky illumined by the rays ofthe moon. “You 
— birds flying over the wood toward the 
south?” 

. nan” replied the archduke, “I see them. What 

it Ld 


“What of it?’”’ retorted the Gipsy. ‘‘Do not birds 
sleep as well as men? They certainly would not 
fly about at night-time thus had they not been dis- 
turbed. The enemy is marching through the 
woods southward, and has frightened and driven 
the birds before him.” 

Immediately orders were given for the outposts 
to be doubled and the entire camp to be awakened. 
In less than two hours after the visit of the Gipsy 
fierce fighting was begun, and the greatest fr’ end 
the Gipsies ever had was able to realize that his 
camp and division, together with his military rep- 
utation, had all been saved by the sagacity of a 

psy. 
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FIFTEEN YEARS WITHOUT A 
BIRTHDAY. 


HERE is a young man in Washington, now 
+ in his sixteenth summer, who has already 

begun preparations for the celebration of 
his birthday, although the event does not come 
off for almost a year yet. The reason is that as 
it will be the first birthday he has ever had, he 
wants to make it a memorable occasion. It is 
strange that a youth should be in his sixteenth 
year and never have had, since the time of his 
birth, a natal day to celebrate; but this is the 
way the Fates have treated him: 


He was born on the twenty-ninth of February, 
1896. Of course he could not have another birth- 
day until another leap-year rolled round—which 
would bring him to his fourth year in 1900. But it 
will be remembered that, according to the Grego- 
rian calendar, in use throughout most of the civ- 
ilized world, the last year of every century skips 
the oap year day, so that there was no twenty- 
ninth of February in 1900. Hence the young man 
was cheated out of that first birthday. 

In 1904, the pout yeas, in which he could right- 
fully claim a birthday, he was in Russia with his 
father until the twenty-fifth of February, accord- 
ing to the Russian calendar, on which day they 
left that country for home. But on arriving in 
Paris two days later, the boy found that the cal- 
endars marked the fifth of March instead of the 
twenty-seventh of February, due to the fact that 
the Russian calendar is several days behind the 
Gregorian. Thus he had to swallow his disa 
— ment a second time, and look forward to his 

rst pimp | in 1908. 

But alas! those tricky Fates! Early in 1908 his 
father, who is an army officer, was ordered to the 
Philippines, and sailed with his family from San 
Francisco to Manila about the middle of tr 4 
in that year. As is well known, there is a point, 
or rather a meridian line, in the Pacific ean 
which marks one hundred and eighty degrees of 
longitude, where all vessels bound toward the 
setting sun have to drop a day from their calen- 
dar; and as luck would have it, the steamer con- 
veying this birthdayless boy crossed this line on 
the —— of February, and the captain 
had to drop out the twenty-ninth. 

Thus the youth, who is now verging on to six- 
teen years of age, has never had a birthday. But 
as his family seems to be rooted in the capital 
indefinitely now, and as the mathematicians tell 
him there is no freak of calendar or time that 
can defraud him of his long-deferred rights on the 
twenty-ninth of February next, he has already 
begun pp eeeiens for a celebration that, he 
says, will make an old-fashioned Fourth of July 
look like a tallow dip in a dugout. 
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EARNING A SOUSING. 


ECALLING the adventures of his school- 
R days, Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, in “Inci- 

dents of my Life,” gives an amusing story of 
his method of hiding his white collar and his shoes 
and stockings in a stone fence, to be called for 
and put on on his way home after most exciting 
adventures. 


In my early childhood the streets in Charlottes- 
ville were occupied by numbers of hogs. At a 
later period they became a nuisance, and were 
prohibited from being at —— in the streets. They 
were my delight, and nothing cheered me more 
than the sigh of one of these beasts enjoying a 
nap, stretched out at full length. 

would instantly become regardless of all sur- 
roundings while I was stealthily creeping to reach 
a paint near enough for a spring to the hog’s back. 
hile he or she was jumping up to take in the 
situation, I would seize an ear in each hand, and 
if I was ever able to get my toes crossed under the 
“> was sure of my mount and of a good ride. 
wh the street we would go, I shouting at the 
top of my voice like a Comanche Indian, and my 





mount going on the full run for some place.where 
one or more lower boards were wanting in a fence, 
and there I was iguominiously scra off as the 
hog dashed into the gap. Then I to pay the 

iper, first by going back to find my lunch-box. 

at, or anything I might have Saepee. had 
then to find grass and weeds enough to remove as 
much of the mud as possible. : 

On going home, my mother never failed to meet 
me at the door with a kiss, and usually with 
“Addis, my dear boy, you should be more carefu 
and not get your clothes so covered with mud. I 
know the roads are very bad, but you must be 
careless, and why is it that your collar and shoes 
are free from mud?” 

I never explained. My old negro nurse would 
be called, who seized me with a chuckle in antici- 

ation of the sousing and liberal allowance of 

pentine soap I was to receive at her hands. 
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HE sun shines with more sober light, 
The bells ring out from belfry towers, 

The streets fill up with faces bright 

Like dusty roads with fairy flowers. 
The little shoes go hurrying past 

That scarce have lost the scent of clover. 
The old schoolhouse awakes at last. 

Vacation’s over. 


Like some great hive of buzzing bees, 

The schoolhouse starts its drowsy humming, 
And curls that danced ’neath summer trees 

Now quietly droop o’er sums and summing. 
The sun paint tanned on each wee hand 

Of mountain lass and seaside rover 
Is lost beneath an inky brand. 

Vacation’s over. 


When school-time comes the streets and parks— 
With no small tongues to be disturbing— 
Seem strangely lonesome with their marks 
Of pencils sharpened on the curbing. 
And oh, these little folks, as yet 
About whose hearts no shadows hover, 
Are not the only ones regret 
Vacation’s over. 
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POINTS OF VIEW. 


“ OW much shall I put to your name for this 

H town improvement plan we have on foot? 

We all want to chip in for the general good, 

you know,” urged Dorsey: Hapgood replied that 

he would like to contribute, but that he could not 

do it. Dorsey expressed his regret, and added 
that he had counted on him for a good sum. 


“Well, the truth is, I’m in debt,” said Hapgood. 

“Oh, that? So are most of us, but we give our 
mite, just the same.” 

“But is it your mite? If you are in debt you owe 
that mite to your creditors.” 

“Oh, yes, but we’ll pay one of these days. Our 
creditors have to wait, you know.” 

“That’s just the point. have to wait while 
we do ourselves y Bmw ed of contributing to a 
favorite cause, of their 7, you see.” 

Dorsey looked solemn. “That isn’t the way we 
usually put it,” he said. 

“No, it isn’t, more’s the pity; but it’s so, don’t 
you see it is?” said Hap , 

“It does look so, but I never thought of it ex- 
oy that way. Perhaps you’re right,” and with 
a half-reluctant smile, Dorsey said, ““Good-by.” 

The next call was made on the grocer across the 
street. “I’ve come for your contribution to the 
Town Improvement Society,” he said. “How 
much shall I make it, Mr. Norwood ?”’ 

Mr. Norwood shook his head. “I don’t say the 
object isn’t a good one. The idea is all right, and 
I favor it, but my customers are so slow of pay 
I’ve nothing to spare. If we all did business on 
the spot-cash basis, we’d know better what we’ve 
got tospend or give. Bad debts make long inroads 
on our incomes, till sometimes I think a man’s 
better off out of business than in. There’s Ti ton, 
up-town; he’s owing us more than five hundred; 
awful slow pay! Don’t know as we'll ever get it. 
When our debtors pay up, we’ll have somethin 
= give.., Good day, sir; good day, and good luc 

ou!’ 

Reems to be all debt and credit, this way,” 
mused Dorsey. “Wonder how it is with Betts. 
Good morning, Mr. Betts! We want somethin 
for our Town Improvement Society. Lots of g 
work planned as soon as we can count on the cash. 
How much from you?” 

“Not a nickel, sir! nota nickel! My wife wants 
our house painted, and it needs it sure enough. 
If I can spare the money for that it’s as far as I 
can go on the town improvement line. If eve 
man would keep his own vine and fig-tree pruned, 
so to speak, we’d have goed margins on town im- 

rovement. Each one to his own task, I say, and 
hey all work together for the common good 
That’s my pospel and my policy.” 

“Not a bad one,” sepenee Dorsey, feelin, 
somehow like the man in old times, who said, 
*“Whereas I was blind, now I see.” ‘These men 
have a rational kind of common sense, after all 
but they don’t lengthen my contributors’ list. i 
guess I’ll try Griffin.” 

“Good day, Griffin! You’ve heard of our Town 
Improvement Society, and what we want to do in 
a common wey for the town’s betterment. Want 
to give something to rd ‘_e * 

7 es, I’ve heard of it. Certainly, certainly, 
sir! ow much do you want? I always like 
help slong a good work. Bey twenty-five dollars, 
or make it thirty. By good rights this ought to go 
to my tailor, but he can wait. Isn’t starving, I 
gee. Here’s your thirty.” Griffin took the paper 

rom Dorsey, and headed the list with his name. 

“T’ve had enough of this,” said Dorsey to him- 
self, as he left the office of Griffin. “I'll let some 
one else do the collecting for the Town Improve- 
ment Society. However, I believe I’ve gained a 
few points on what I call a ‘square deal.’” 
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A BATTLE WITH A TUSKER. 


IG game-hunting, even with the powerful 

firearms of modern times, is not devoid of a 

good deal of peril. Prof. C. E. Akeley, while 
in pursuit of “My Lord, the Elephant,” in East 
Africa, wrote home this lively account of one 
episode in which the hunter got much the worst of 
it from the hunted. 


The herd was some distance in advance in the 
bamboos, and he was upon me with one tusk at 
my chest before I could raise a gun. I caught the 
tusk and threw myself between the tusks, pam g 
one with each hand. As I went down, he drove 
his tusks into the ground, and his trunk curled 
under and on my chest. Just an instant I saw 
his vicious little eyes; then with a wheeze of rage 
he surged down, and i went to sleep. 

Four and a half hours later I wakened, drenched 
with the cold mist, buried in blood and ants. One 





eye, fortunately, was in service, and I could see a 
little way off the camp-fires and tents of the = 
bearers and porters, where they cooked their food 
and mourned their dead “Bwana.” They had left 
me to Allah and the hyenas. 

My voice was in good shape, and how the curs 
did come when I called. They kK me in, and 
during intervals of consciousness I got them to 
give me whisky and beef tea. 

Doctor Phillip of the Church of Scotland Mission 
reached us about forty-eight hours after the col- 
lision, so I had the best of care. There were no 
bones broken except ribs, and I don’t know how 
mee of these. 

WwW Lo elephant left me I know not; he prob- 
ably thought I was finished, and went for others. 
But the others had all “leaked” out of the land- 
scape. It seems possible that in his last drive 
down he had pushed his tusks as far into the earth 
as he could, which accounts for my not being flat- 
tened out as thin as a wafer. 

My head gun-bearer was a Swahili, who was with 
Arthur Newman when he was gored by a cow 
elephant. They say that on that occasion he killed 
the cow. On this occasion he carried a good gun 
to a point of safety. 

It is now three weeks since I was hurt. I am 
still on my back, but doing finely. I hope that in 
another three weeks I shall be on the trail of my 
friend, the elephant. 
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A CHANGE OF BASE. 


AKE Sparrow assumed the lofty.air which he 
J reserved for summer residents who proved 

unappreciative of his special talents. “I 
wouldn’t mow the Lombards’ lawn, not if they 
come to me on their bended knees,” he remarked 
to Mrs. Sparrow. “After their engaging the Stod- 
dard boy last week, right over my cire’lar that I 
sent ’em, and know they got it, for I saw him take 
it out the office with my own eyes! Let ’em get 
on as best they can, with a lawn all knubbles. 
There isn’t money enough in the world to tempt 
me to do it for ’em.” 


The words were scarcely out of his mouth before 
Mr. Lombard appeared, walking briskly. 

“How are you, Jake?” he inquired. “I me 
~~ know what I’m after. We had the 8 ard 

oy mow the lawn last week, just the first —- 

work of the season, you understand, to clear the 
way for you. How about a dollar a week for 
kee ~» ~ in good condition? Will that be right?” 

rs. Sparrow had discreetly withdrawn out of 
hearing. Jake took out his watch. 

“It just happens that I can accommodate you 
this week,” he said. “I’ll be over in about half an 
hour, and after this I’ll make arrangements with 
the other parties that I assist, so I can give you a 
regular time. I was just saying to my wife that 
you’d hired the Stoddard boy to kind of —” 

But the sound of Mrs. Sparrow’s heels on the 
ravel _— close to the porch caused his voice to 
rail off, and he bade Mr. Lombard good-by in a 

subdued tone. 
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AN IMPROVISED PILLOW. 


LEEPING on a mat under the moon in a can- 
S nibal country is a pale adventure compared 

with a lodge in an old-time Irish inn at the 
height of the tourist season. A certain Master of 
the Galway Hunt, says a contributor to Cornhill, 
arrived at a small inn where all the beds were 
already taken. 


A kitchen table was requisitioned, a hetero- 
geneous collection of bedclothes was arranged 
upon it,—into the exact nature of which it was 
ny ay not well to inquire too closely, as it seemed 

be composed of contributions from the ward- 
aga of the hotel help,—and the sportsman turned 
n. 

The pillow was an odd-shaped substance, emit- 
ting a faint and aueagey familiar odor; but the 
Master of the Galway Blazers was too weary to 
concern himself over such trifies, and he slept as 
soundly on his makeshift couch as if it had been 
a canopied of state. 

He was awakened in the morning by a gentle 
fumbling at the wrappings beside his head, and 
started up to see a gleaming knife suspended 
above his head. 

“lm so to be disturbin’ ye, sir,” said an 
apologetic voice, ‘‘but sure th’ house was out iv 
pillows intirely, an’ we put th’ side iv bacon undher 

*r honor’s head. I was just conthrivin’ to get a 
ew rashers off for th’ quality’s breakfast without 
disturbin’ ye, whin y’r honor woke up.” 
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ONE VOTE FOR KIPLING. 


CERTAIN Senator is an expert on mining 
A law, but in the words of the Washington 

Post, “he is not up on literature.” Some 
time ago he introducea a bill for the relief of a 
gallant Union soldier, named Mulvaney. Pres- 
ently an Eastern colleague went over to him. 


“T am very nfiad you introduced that bill,” he 
remarked. ‘Mulvaney and I are old friends.” 

“Is that so?” responded the Western states- 
man. “I am pleased that you take an interest in 
him, and I hope that you will vote for the bill. I 
don’t know him myself, but he has been highly 
recommended to me, and it seems to be a most 
deserving case.” 

“Yes,” said the wicked colleague, warmly, “Mul- 
vaney is the best fellow that ever lived, a lively, 
fight ng big-hearted, lovable, humorous trishman. 
You wili be surprised to know how often I have 
spent the days and nights with him in camp, and 
how much I enjoyed it. By the way,” he added, 
“I have another friend you ought to know. His 
name is Kipling—Rudyard _ ng.” ; 

“Never heard of him,” said the Senator from 
the West, as he turned away, “but if you are going 
to introduce a bill for his relief, let me know. 1’! 
help you all I can.” 
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THE LAST HOPE. 


HEN Lemuel Gregg died, a cousin from a 
W distant town appeared, saying he had 

come to settle the estate and take the 
residue, as Lemuel’s only kinsman. He hai 4 
jaunty air at first, but at the end of a week he had 
acquired a watchful and anxious express!0!- 
Whlien he stepped into the office of Lawyer Me''>, 
on Saturday afternoon, he seemed to be extrem.) 
nervous. 


“Well, how are you coming out?” asked ‘lic 
lawyer. “I suppose it’s all clear sailing, isn’t ''- 

“Clear sailing!” echoed the executor. “Do you 
suppose I’d be here with a fee to pay if ‘(was 
clear sailing? I’m desperate, I tell you! | a 

“There isn’t a thing left of Cousin Lem’s estate 
excepting a two-dollar bill and three pe’ i 
plates. I want to know if there’s any way that ? 
can ontige the town to accept those plates fol the 
tax bill that sprung up on me after I thought 1 
got everything paid? If there is, 1’ll give you @ 


ollar, and use the other half o’ that two-do lar 
ot y get back to where I came from, this very 
night.” 
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ON THE ROCKS . 


By Marion Hallowell. 


ATHERINE was the 
first to suggest it. 
‘*Let’s go away out 
on the rocks,’’ she said to 
Richard. ‘‘We can see them 
so. much better if we get 
closer. ’? 

‘*We’ll frighten them, ’’ an- 
swered her brother, ‘‘ and 
perhaps they will fly away. 
and never come back.’’ 

‘“*They ought to know by 
this time that we are good 
friends and will not harm 
them, ’’ insisted Katherine. 

So off they started down 
the long beach which lay in 
front of the seashore cottage 
where Katherine and Richard 
Gates were passing the sum- 
mer with their parents. All 
the happy weeks since their 
arrival they had been greatly 
interested in a little flock of 
wild ducks, which were often 
seen on the water near a ledge 
of rocks which ran far out 
into the ocean from the beach. 
For hours at a time, and 
sometimes for a whole day, 
the ducks would float on the 
waves beyond the rocks, attending strictly to 
their own business, whatever it was, and wholly 
unafraid of the children, who watched them 
and called to them from the neighboring beach. 
Now Katherine and Richard were going to try 
to get better acquainted with them. 

They ran along on the hard sand,—for the 
tide was far out, —stopping occasionally to pick 
up a curious shell or to examine some strange 
bit of seaweed left behind by the waves. 

‘*There comes Rusty!’’ suddenly exclaimed 
Richard as he looked back. ‘‘He must not 
come; he will frighten the ducks. ’’ 

“Go back, Rusty! Go home!’’ 
Katherine. 

The little pet spaniel paused, doubtfully; 
and then, as the command was repeated, he 
dropped his tail sorrowfully between his legs, 
and trotted slowly back toward the cottage. 

When they reached the rocks, they started 
bravely out over the rough ledge toward the 
sparkling blue waters of the bay. They made 
their way with much care, for the water was 
now close on either side of them, and once in 
a while a rock was so high that they had to 
help each other in clambering over it. At last 
they were well out to the end, and from the 
top of the largest and highest rock they looked 
eagerly round for their friends, the ducks. 

But the ducks were wide-awake and did not 
want to be too friendly. While Katherine and 
Richard scrambled over the rocks, they had 
been swimming a little distance out into the 
bay. There they paused and looked back— 
apparently not alarmed, but still preferring to 
keep at a safe distance. 

In vain the children called to them and 
coaxed them to come back. For an hour or 
two they sat on the big rock and waited for the 
ducks to return to their familiar haunt at the 
end of the ledge. 

‘‘Oh, see what has happened!’’ cried Kath- 
erine in dismay. ‘‘The tide is coming in and 
we are cut off from the shore!’’ 

‘*It isn’t deep yet; let’s hurry,’’ urged Rich- 
ard. But they soon found that it was too 
deep for them to wade through in some of the 
places between the rocks. 

‘*T guess somebody will see us,’’ said Rich- 
ard, bravely, ‘‘and perhaps the tide does not 
cover the rocks all over, any way.’’ 

‘*Yes, it does, when it is very high,’’ de- 
clared Katherine. 

They strained their eyes up and down the 
beach, but not a person was in sight; and 
there was no boat on all the bay. Little by 
little the water climbed higher on the rocks, 
after each hurrying wave rushed shoreward. 
They forgot all about the ducks, but each tried 
bravely to give hope and courage to the other. 
lhey shouted and shouted, but there was no 
response except the pounding of the surf on 
the beach and rocks. 

Suddenly there was a sound of barking on 
the beach. Rusty was pawing the sand and 
talking to them in dog-language as best he 
<ould. Then, almost before they had time to 

all to him, he had rushed off up the beach. 

‘Oh, I know!’’ breathlessly cried Katherine. 
‘Rusty has gone for help! Good old Rusty !’’ 

And that was just what Rusty had done. 
When he came into the cottage, barking so 
luriously, it was plain at once that something 
‘a8 wrong outside, and Mr. Gates ran down to 
the beach. 

A few moments later he had waded out on- 


shouted 





DRAWN BY SARAH K. SMITH 





THE HAMMOCK SHIP. 
By S. K. S. 

The hammock ship rocks on the tossing sea 
(While safely moored to the limbs of a tree). 
The waves are green,— don’t tell Bobby it’s grass,— 
And the sky above is as blue and bright 
As the blue of his eyes. Our sails are white 
As the great white clouds that scurry and pass. 











DRAWN BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


ON THE HAYSTACK. 














By Pauline Carrington Bouve. 


stacks, and thought how hard it was that 
she could not go to see Lucy and Eva 
that afternoon. 

‘*There was no reason why I shouldn’t go,’’ 
she said to herself. ‘‘They just made me stay 
at home for nothing !’’ 

It was a beautiful afternoon. The air was 
full of sweet smells, and fluttering butterflies, 
that looked like bright flowers just come alive, 
were flying over the clover blooms. Over in 
the pasture lot the sheep were grazing, their 
bells making a nice drowsy tinkling as they 
nibbled at the grass. 

But Amy’s blue eyes were looking across 
the clover blooms and hayricks and grazing 
sheep, moodily. Her red mouth was drawn 
into a three-cornered pout, and the hands were 
doubled into angry-looking fists that propped 


ANY sat on one of Grandpa Wickham’s hay- 


the slippery ledge, where the water was now | up a very discontented little face. 


above his waist in places, and had brought 
both children on his shoulders to the shore, 
somewhat wet, but safe and happy. 

‘And to think,’? said Katherine at. last, 
“that we sent Rusty home !’? 





‘“‘Amy! Amy!’ called Grandpa Wickham. 
‘‘Amy! Amy!’’ echoed grandma’s voice, but 
er little girl did not answer. 





|ment about your visit. 


nothing seems as nice and pleasant as usual | 
when one is angry or disappointed, and Amy | 
was both. | 

**T’ll get down lower so they can’t see me | 
from the back piazza,’’ she said, and she | 
glided down and dug out a hole in the hay. 

‘‘T wouldn’t mind so much if there was a | 
reason, but just for nothing! I’ll stay here | 
and they’ll get scared.’’ Then she watched 
the clouds and counted the tinkles of the sheep- 
bells till they seemed farther and farther and 
farther off, and then — 

Suddenly she started up. Why, the sun was | 
setting and—yes—there was the sound of car- 
riage wheels down the road! Something had | 
happened! She rubbed her eyes, crept out | 
of her hay castle and ran home. 

‘*Make haste!’’ cried grandpa. ‘‘There’s a 
surprise for you. Look in the parlor !’’ 
‘*‘We thought you had gone up-stairs and | 
were taking a nap,’’ said grandma. ‘‘And 1 | 
thought we’d let you sleep off the disappoint- 
Now run. Find the 








A seat on the tip-top of a high hayrick is as | surprise. ’’ 
| site a place as any little girl can find, but | 





With wonder in her eyes Amy did as she 
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was bid. As the parlor door 
opened, a tall gentleman 
caught her up in his arms. 

‘*Papa!’’ she exclaimed, with 
a glad cry. ‘‘My own papa! 
and it was you, not grandpa 
and papa being mean—oh, | 
have been a naughty child!’’ 
and she ran from her father 
to her grandmother. 

‘Please forgive me! I 
know now why you kept me 
home, and I was wicked and 
thought you did it just for 
nothing, and called you 
mean! I am sorry, and 
please tell me you’ll forgive 
me.’’ 

Mr. Rodney looked mysti- 
fied for a moment. ‘Well, 
I’m glad you find I am not 
just the ‘nothing’ you thought 
was the cause of your having 
to give up your visit.’’ 

And grandma and grandpa 
said, ** Never mind, we all 
make mistakes. Go and be 
happy now.’’ 


cay 
PUZZLES. 


1. TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Transpose letters and change a 
man to what he would not 
tranquil to a clan Z0F of bells; an aromatic plant 
to a young anima concrete mineral matter to 
promioe »s to pay; heavy hair of animals to what 
every one has. 


2. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of seventy-seven letters, and 
am a quotation from ‘“*The Rambler,” by Johnson. 
unt 244162 is to bind. My 11475671 is to try. 
— A 365958is an obligation. My 15745128 is to 
utier peevish expressions. My 3936733 is a liquid 
measure. w 76 64 20 14 44 is to walk with affected 


dignity. 758421652 is larceny. My 6110 82- 
40 69 30 is rame or stand having three legs. My 
75 26625 is one of the United States. My 54261226 


is another state. My 53633437 49 is another state. 
My 451319552372 is a city in the State of New 







York. My 46214773135 is a city in Massachu- 
setts. 50 29 68 73 38 2760 is one of the United 
States. 65 174870943 is a city in the 


ot 
State of New York, famous for its water-power. 


3. HISTORICAL CALENDAR. 

Guess the allusions to great events and per- 
sonages. 

January. Born—‘ Black Dan.” Died—Prime 
minister at twenty-four. Great event—‘Honest 
Abe’s” proclamation. 

February. Born—‘“ The American Fabius.’ 
Died—“The White Queen.” Great event—Abdi- 
cation of the “King of the Barricades.” 

March. Born—“The Honest King.” Died 
European et mm assassinate d. Great event 
— of * Charles.’ 

ru. Born—‘The Great Pacificator.” 
The first martyr President. 


A 


Died 
Great event—A great 
reformer summoned to appear before a famous 
convention. 

May. Born—The Iron Duke.” Died—Tiddy- 
Doll.” Great event—A great commander-in-chief 
appoints dl 1775. 

June. Born—“The Madman of 
Died—*The Turnip-Hoer.” Great 


the North.” 
event—The 


battle in which the “Nightmare of Europe’’ was 
totally defeated. 
July. Born—The “Old Man Eloquent.” Died- 


The ten-day Queen of England. Great event- 
The Hegira of “the Apostle of the Sword.’ 

August. Born—The author of the de spatch, 
“We have met the enemy, and they are ours. 
Died—The philanthropist. most instrumental in 
abolishing slavery in the British Empire. Great 
event—Thus described by Whittier: 

From world to world his couriers fly, 
Thought-winged and shod with fire ; 
The angel of his stormy sky 
Rides down the sunken wire. 
What saith the herald of the Lord? 
‘The world’s long strife is done; 
Close wedded by that mystic cord, 
Its continents are one. 

September. Born—‘‘The Lioness.” Died—‘The 
Sagest of Usurpers.” Great event—The battle 
which put an end to the * ‘Second Empire.’ 

October. Born—The founder of the “Keystone 
State.” Died—The “‘steam-engine in trousers.” 
Great event—The discovery of a continent by one 
who afterward died in chains. 

November. Born—‘The ae Queen.” 
Died—England’s blind poet. Great event—The 
famous plot for blowing up King, Lords and Com- 
mons of England. 

December. Born—The Hebrew prime ‘minister 
of England. Died—The patriot who died in the 
last month of the last 4 
tury. Great évent—T 
ans: 


ear of the Geteenth cen- 
1us described by Mrs. Hem- 


The breaking waves dash’d high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their om branches tossed. 


And the heavy ‘night hung dark, 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moor’d their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 


4. CHARADE. 
os to a type of man brought fame, 
y next is made by many cooks. 
Of my whole perhaps you say the same, 
Though the recipe’s not in all cook- books. 


5. EASY DIAMONDS. 
I 


A consonant; of the human family; a number; 


for fishermen; a consonant. 


II. 


A consonant; an animal; rises; period of time; 


| a letter. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, ADORN 2. 1BREAM 9 
ORION 2EXTRAW 
ENDOW S3AIDEDIUI 
GAVEL 4TRITE12 
LINEN 5ROWEL 13 
6ICENI 14 
7 CROWN 16 
SENDUE 16 
3. 1. Cow, bird—cowbird. 11. Cot, ton—cotton. 
11. Co., nun, drum—conundrum. tv. Plum, age 
—plumage. 


4. Letter R. 
5. Rudyard Kipling. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _ ilius- 

, paper for all the family. 

Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue ©’ 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 

“directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. pease to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Kegistered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your ph rissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. : Mass. 





PETS AND PENALTIES. 


T is always with fear 

and trembling that 
one strikes the note of 
warning against the 
dangers that menace 
through the family pet; 
but now and then it 
has to be done, and all 
the more because of 
the fact that the dearer 
the pet the greater the menace. It is hard to 
prove to people who adore their cats that this lov- 
able, hugable, kissable animal can be, and often 
is, a carrier of the worst kinds of disease-germs. 
They say, “‘Why, our cat is the daintiest, cleanest 
thing in the world. She washes herself all the 
time’’—and it is quite true, she does, only unfor- 
tunately she has no knowledge of the germ theory, 
and those fastidious passes of hers over the surface 
of her fur, although very satisfying to her own 
sense of cleanliness, have no effect whatever on 
the microbes she may be unconsciously harboring. 

The germs of nearly all the epidemic and local 
diseases flourish upon the family cat, although the 
animal itself may not be subject. In some cases 
it can both spread the disease and have it itself— 
diphtheria is a case in point. The thick fur, so 
tempting to stroke, can hold the germs of typhoid 
fever, scarlet fever, measles, whooping-cough or 
smallpox. Besides these and many others, ring- 
worm and tapeworm can be spread in this way, as 
well as other forms of skin disorders. 

It is dreadful to reflect how often a conva- 
lescing child is given the family cat to keep it 
company in its exile from its playmates, and then, 
when the animal is turned loose in the house with- 
out being boiled first, people are quite astonished 
that the influenza should spread through the entire 
family—after all their care. 

Of course the cat is not the only culprit. Dogs, 
horses and canary-birds come under the same 
condemnation, except that dogs are often given 
thorough baths, especially house dogs. It is diffi- 
cult to hug and kiss canaries, and horses seldom 
are allowed to sleep on the foot of the bed. But 
whatever the nature of the pet may be, it is safe to 
make the rule that it should not be handled much, 
especially if it is the long-haired kind; then, if 
parents will see to it that any animal allowed in 
the house, or approached by the children, is kept 
scrupulously clean, much of the danger will be 
eliminated. It ought not to be necessary to add 
a word of protest against the altogether unwise 





habit of kissing or being kissed by animal pets, 


and yet this breach of decency is often committed 
by otherwise fastidious people. 


* & 


AS BETWEEN NATIONS. 


BARELEGGED boy skipped from a base- 

ment store, turned into a blind alley, and seat- 
ing himself on a pile of rubbish, began to eat from 
a small .bag of candy. He started when another 
boy, somewhat his elder, entered the alley. But 
he kept his seat, lowered between his legs the 
hand that held the bag, and went on eating. 
“Hello, Joe!” he said, rather distantly. 

“Hello, Bob!” cried Joe, warmly. His arm 
pointed toward the street, but his eyes were fixed 
on the paper bag. “Say, kid, I’m going to have a 
slice o’ blueberry pie to-night. An’ say, if you’ll be 
round, I’ll save a half of it for you. ,Want some?” 

“Naw!” muttered Bob, disdainfully, cramming 
two peppermints into his mouth at once. “I don’t 
like blueb’ry.” 

Joe winced. “Don’t you, now?” said he, with 
heavy cheerfulness. “I bet I know what you do 
like. This pear! It had dropped over the fence 
from Mrs. Murphy’s tree. Just taste it! Gee, it’s 
good!” 

“Green,” replied Bob, turning up his nose and 
crowding a gum-drop into his cheek. “It would 
taste sour after this candy.” 

Joe drew off a few paces, sketched a circle in 
the dust, placed a pebble in the center of it, and 
stepped back with a brown marble on his thumb 
to shoot. But instead of shooting, he weighed the 
earthen sphere nicely, and exclaimed, as if at a 
new discovery: 

“Say, did you ever have a holt of this marble? 
It’sa bird! I’ve won a dozen with it, I suppose. 
Just feel it! I'll give it to you if you want —” 

But Bob had swallowed the last of his sweets, 
blown up and popped the bag, and now sprang 
forward with outstretched hand. 

“Yeh!” he cried. “Lemme see it! Just exactly 
like some that I’ve got! It'll fill out my set.” 

But Joe closed his fist on the marble and pushed 





it far, far down into his trousers poeket. “Huh! 
I offered it to you once. Needn’t think I will 
again.” 

“Aw, go "long, kid!” said Bob, striking him a 
friendly blow on the chest. “You know you just 
wanted a piece of my candy. I don’t ask nothin’ 
of you. Say, where’s that pear-tree? Let’s go 
and see if there ain’t some more dropped over.” 

It was a draw, and the two astute, well-matched 
diplomatists moved away to divide the wealth of 
a foreign power. 

+ 


A BASHFUL COUPLE. 


RTHUR had never kept company with a girl, | 
nor had Maria ever “received attentions,” | 
but by some miracle they now found themselves | 
together, riding on a lonesome country road. } 
Conversation was at a standstill. The old 1 
stumped along with his head hung low, and w | 
not hurry. Not aman or a house was in sight, not — 
a sound could be heard. The silence was intense | 
and oppressive. Maria scanned the fringe of rag- | 





_.weed on her side of the road. Arthur peered 


fully into the hazel brush on his side. 

A half-grown rabbit sprang from somewhere, 
and with a dozen leaps was gone. 

“Do you like rabbit?” asked Maria, inpeistvely. 
» ae the —_. quickly. gb 

e > is mouth hung opén, 
oneaber word occurred to him. | 


house nor a man in sight. He strained his eyes at 
the fringe of hazel brush. The silence intensified, 
and bore down like a palpable w Then 
Arthur drew in a sharp breath, pul 
together resolutely, and glanced toward his 
as my!” he said. “And my! Ain’t the gravy | 


¢ « 


WORTHY OF THE HIGHEST. y 


HE talk had turned to the orphan children of 
Henry Doane of Cherryville. The former 
resident asked the stage-driver how they had | 
prospered. 


“They’ve done first-rate,” was the hearty re-| 
sponse. “Both of them have done first-rate. | 

“Joe Eddie, he learned the carpenter’s trade, and | 
has worked right along; and as for Emma Susan— | 
well, I’ll tell you what somebody from over the 
Center said to me only last week about her, in 
conversation regarding her husband. 

“Emma Susan married Frank Baxter, one of 
the James Baxters. Well, that man from the 
Yenter, he said to me, ‘I hear Frank Baxter’s been 
chosen selectman. Well, I don’t know but what 
he’ll do all right for you,’ he said, ‘but whether 
he’s the man for the place or not, there’s one thing 
certain—if ever a woman looked suitable to the 
position of selectman’s wife, and would do it credit, | 
=mma Susan Baxter’s that woman!’ ” 


} 
| 
® © 


““THE WORLD’S MINE OYSTER.” 


ROFESSOR Deland had been favored with the 
acquaintance of most of the members of his 
son’s class, and when the time of graduation from 
the high school approached, William and a dele- 
gation from the class asked the professor’s advice 
as to a suitable design for the medallion. 5 
“We want something to be mounted on a pin,” 
said one of the boys, “and we thought a design 
that had a boy’s figure and aglobe 
right, to show that the whole world is before us, 
you know.” 
‘ “Of course the boy’s figure would be the impor- 
tant thing,” said William, -1~\m “We —— 
perhaps the globe might be at the boy’s feet. How 
does the idea strike you, father?” 

“It is not wholly ‘unfamiliar to me,” said the 
rofessor. “But why have the globe at the boy’s 
eet, William? Why not have it lying in the palm 

of his hand?” 
® © 


FATHER’S DILEMMA. 


PARENT?’S life is one long responsibility. It’s 

a wonder that so many of the genus discharge 
their duties so acceptably. A writer in the Cleve- 
land Plain-Dealer has discovered another parental 
problem; or perhaps he merely calls attention to 
one whieh many fathers have discovered for them- 
selves. 

“How’s the family?” one uired of a ily 
married West Sider’) ~t. seo 
“Well, my children are at a difficult age now.” 

“Difficult? Why, they’ve all passed the measles 
and teething ™ - yy: they?” 

“Long ap. you don’t know a father’s 
troubles. y children are at the where if I 
use slang my wife says I’m a example. 
And if I Rae qosrects , the kids think I’m a back | 
number, ich would you do?” | 


® ¢ 


A SATIRIC GEM. 


HIS anecdote portraying the biting side of 

Mark Twain’s wit comes from “Little Stories 
about Mark Twain.” The humorist once asked a 
neighbor if he might borrow a set of his books. 


““You’re welcome to read them in my library,” 
replied the neighbor, ungraciously, ‘‘but it is my 
rule never to let my books leave my house.” 

Some weeks later the same neighbor sent over 
to ask for the loan of Mark Twain’s lawn-mower. | 

“Certainly,” said Mark, “but since I make it a | 
rule never to let it leave my lawn, you will be | 
obliged to use it there.” 





® © | 
NEVERMORE! 


B yet how desperately different provincial lodg- 
ings are from a home, or even a good inn, may 
be inferred from a pat quotation written in a cer- | 
tain visitor’s book known to Mr. Seymour Hicks. | 


There is always a visiter’s book in theatrical | 
ings, the eminent English actor explains. 
They often bristle with fearful and wonderful | 
quotations, and preg eee gobs same quality, | 
of the landlady’s use ‘and her motherly char- 
acter. But the line over the name of Charles | 
Brookfields is: | 
“Quoth the raven —”’ | 





* © } 


YOUR CHOICE OF DROOPS. 


CUSTOMER was looking at the first showing . 


of spring hats. “I can’t wear any of these!” 


she exclaimed in dismay. “Do all the brims | 
droop that way this season?” 


“No, madam,” cheerfully replied the clerk. 





“Some droop up and some droop down; about as | / 


many One way as the other.” 





A Waltham 
or Felgin Watch 


for Only Five New Subscriptions 





WE ARE ESPECIALLY GRATI- 
FIED TO BE ABLE TO PRESENT 
THIS OPPORTUNITY TO OUR 


SUBSCRIBERS. The Watches offered 
are of standard make, and their workmanship 


and timekeeping qualities are so well known 
as to require no recommendation from us. 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION. The Movements are 
made by the American Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, 
Mass., and the Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. These 
movements are the latest improved models, with seven jewels, 
cut expansion patent pinion, Breguet hair spring, 
quick train, stem wind and pendant set. The Cases are 
gold-filled, hinged back and front, and are warranted by the 
manufacturer for ten years. We offer choice of a lady's 
or gentleman's size. The gentleman’s is a thin model, | 2 size 
Watch, either hunting or open face. The lady's is the 
popular 0 size, either hunting or open face. 


If You Need a Good Watch 
This is Your Opportunity 


Any Companion subscriber who, between August 
10th and September 30th, sends us five new yearly 
subscriptions for: The Youth's Companion, will be 
given a choice of a beautiful Waltham or Elgin 
Watch, either Hunting or Open Case,.as described. 


NOTE. Our Offer combines the full value of the Merchandise Payments and the Perse- 
verance Reward which are usually allowed for five new su } No additional premium, 
therefore, will be allowed when the Watch is selected. Only one Watch will be given a 
subscriber. When you order do not fail to state whether you want a lady's or gentleman's 
Watch, a Waltham or Elgin movement, also whether you desire open or hunting, fancy 
ya pas or engine-turned case, and be sure to enclose 15 cents additional for postage 
and registration. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


8-24-11-Ext. 
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pushes balance one another, there the boat floats. 
It is an interesting fact that, for many prac- 
tieal purposes, the push on any object may be 


In the same way, all the upward push of the 
water on the boat is concentrated at one bal- 
ancing-point, the center of gravity of the hole 
in the water which the boat oceupies. This 
point, shown in Fig. 2, 





FIG. 4. 


push turns the load with twice the power. 
This, obviously, is why a wide boat is stiffer 
than a narrow one. 


equal, if one boat is twice as long as another, 
there is twice as much water lifting on the 
center of buoyancy. So the lift is twice as 
strong, and the long beat comes back to an 
even keel with twice the foree of the short one. 

People often forget this point, and assume 
that a short, wide boat is safer than a long, 
narrow one. Asa matter of fact, the stability 
of a boat is affected, not by the length of the 
two sharp and narrow ends, but by that of the 
wide bilge in the middle. So if we ignore 
the ‘‘entranee”? and the ‘‘run,’”? which merety 
help the boat to move easily through the 
water, but do not aid in keeping it right 
side up, the effective 
length of an eighteen- 
foot canoe may easily be 
twice that of a fourteen- 
foot one. 

There is a great deal 
of difference, too, in ; 
models. Some are cut under a long distance 
from both ends, as in Fig. 4; some, on the 
other hand, have the bilge brought far out 
toward bow and stern, as shown in Fig. 5. 
The second model may row harder, but it 
will also be harder to upset. In other words, 
the length or width that counts is only the 
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What Keeps a Boat Right Side Up 


By E. T. BREWSTER 


Do 


length or width actually in the water. 
not be deceived by mere width at the rail. 

How often you see a performance like this: 
slender young man on the middle thwart, stout 
woman on the stern seat; the bow, in conse- 
quence, out of water (Fig. 6). The result is 
the boat is getting the benefit of hardly 
than half its length. The reason why 
persons are not drowned is that the people 


- another important ele- 


and flat-bottomed. Let us now tip it a little 
on one side. At once the center of buoyancy | 
jumps far over to the outside. The arm of 
the lever with which the boat is being turned 
back has become 
boat 


very long. The force tending 
is correspondingly powerful. 


it recovers strongly from 
slight tilts. Its disad- 
__. vantage is that it does 
<————- not recover easily from 
~ ~~ ““s ——~_“"~-_ greater ones, so that the 

= farther over it goes, the 
more easily does it go still farther. It has 
great initial stability, but small ultimate sta- 
bility. 

Now consider the round-bottomed type of 
boat. A slight tilt shifts the center of buoy- 
aney only a little, as shown in Fig. 8 The 
boat rocks easily. But a second tilt shifts the 
center of buoyancy about 
as much as the first did. 





still more to the lever 
arm, as Fig. 9 shows. 
: The farther a round- 





F more it resists being 
We say, then, that it has small ini- 
large ultimate, stability. 
two types is the safer de- 
The general rule is, 


i 


THE REAL THING. 
HE childish mind deals with the concrete 
more easily than with the abstract. It 
can give an example more readily than a 
definition. As, for instance: 


The kindergartner was trying to ‘‘draw 
out’” — —— L< - the meaning of 
good luc! ‘*Have you ever 
good luck ?’” ? 

waved his arms and 
most strenuously, he was given the floor. ‘‘I 
know what good luck means. My has 
always good luck. He’s on sec- 
tion twenty-three years, and he’s never 
a yet. 
* @ 


A still larger tilt adds | * 





GOOD ADVICE FOR JOHN. 
RS. Crex, the wife of a certain clergy- | 
man in an English village, was a most | 
solicitous and prudent helpmeet. Her 
husband would never have come to any harm | 
if her adviee had always been followed. 

One misty day, as he was starting off to offi- 
ciate at a funeral, she was particularly careful 
in cautioning him against an exposure. 

**Now, John,’’ she concluded, ‘‘above al 
things, don’t stand with your bare head on the 
damp ground or you’!l catch cold !’’ 

And John promised he would not. 





LIVES EMBITTERED BY 
SEVERE SKIN TROUBLES 
Many estimable lives have been embittered by skin 
afflictions, due, in most eases, to neglect in infancy and 
ehildhood. Delicate skins readily become irritated 
and severe eruptions develop. Then treatment after 
treatment is tried and found wanting until life be- 


or 
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j the ball, put ‘3 in 
One” oil on your 

glove ; softens the 

leather so the ball 

sticks right in the center; makes your glove look 
twice as good and wear four times as long. Get 
ONE OIL CO., 


a sample bottle free from 3 IN 
42 AIB Broadway, New York City 





ment. Yet this physical and mental 
suffering might have been, and may even yet be, 
avoided or mitigated by a timely use of Cuticura soap 
and Cuticura ointment. A single set is often sufficient. 
Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample of each, 
with 2p. book on skin troubles, post-free. Address 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. (Ade. 
—_—_— 


STAMPS (Weare trier to. Teicac, de. 


&. Relief for 
Hay-Fever 
Sufferers 


The demand for Dr. Hayes’ book de- 
scribing the new and successful method of 
relieving and curing Asthma and Hay Fever 
has been so great that a new edition of one 
hundred thousand has just been put to press 
and will be ready in a few days. Dr. Hayes 
is distributing the book free to all sufferers, 
and if you want a copy send a two-cent 
stamp with name and address at once to 
P. Harold Hayes, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y., 
asking for Bulletin Y-1111. If you can help 
distribute the books by placing them in the 
hands of other sufferers write for extra 
copies or send names and addresses, and 

will be mailed direct. Reports from 
cases treated the past few years show that 
the disease does not return. 























“RANGER” BICYCLES 
Have imported rolier chains, sprockets and 






direct to you 


| \ FACTORY PRIC Guaranteed § yrs 
( MA FACTORY PRICES o:"x:: 
(WE others ask for cheap whee! 
¥ models from $12 up. 
yay 10 DAYS’ FREE 


¢ > pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
: iS Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
’ equipment and many advanced features pos- 

A 

\ ( \ 
} 3 is. Other reliable 

- ; 

= We ship 
°: "| ‘ ; TRIAL: ap? 
v. ’. 4 4s proval, /rcight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
\ 7 without acent in advance. DO NOT BUY a 
bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any 
fay price until you get our big new catalog and 
Special prices anda marvelous new offer. 













hing. Write it now. 
W heels, lamps, 
» and sundries Aalf usnal Prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money seil- 

fing ourbicycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D50, CHICACO 











— 9 
i ret TS 
aie Toothache 
ns Gum 
not only stops tooth 
A Swe Affair. ache instantly, but 


cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 

There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent's Toothache Gum. 

At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, lic. 
C. S. Dent & Co., 5! Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 























Fire Fighting 
and Telephoning 


Both Need Team Work, Modern Tools 
and an Ever Ready Plant, Everywhere 


Twenty men with twenty buckets can 
- out a small fire if each man works 
y himself. 


If twenty men form a line and pass 
the buckets from hand to hand, they 
can put out a larger fire. But the same 
twenty men on the brakes of a “hand 
tub” can ae continuous pny be 
water th a pipe so fast tha 
the bucket Brigade seems futile by 
comparison. 


The modern firefighter has gone away 
beyond the “hand tub.” echanics 
build a steam fire engine, miners dig 
coal to feed it, workmen build reser- 
voirs and lay pipes so that each nozzle- 
man and engineer is worth a score of 
the old-fashioned firefighters. 


The big tasks of today require not only 
team work but also modern tools and a 
vast system of supply and distribution. 


The Bell telephone system is an ex- 
— of co-operation between 75,- 

stockholders, 120,000 employees 
and six million subscribers. 


But to team work is added an up-to- 
date plant. Years of time and hundreds 
of millions of money have been put 
into the tools of the trade; into the 
building of a nation-wide network of 
lines ; into the training of men and the 
—— out of methods. The result is 
the Bell System of today—a union of 
men, money and machinery, to provide 
universal telephone service for ninety 
million people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 
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CAN You GUESS WHY 
‘] AM A Goop Cook? 


Give your guess to the 


érocer next time you order 


flour and remember — 


It’s Washburn-Crosby’s 
; yeare in the selection of 
iy wheat, their washing 
t h and scouring process, 
“4 bolting thru silk and 
scientific laboratory 
work —that brings 

the big white loaf — 

Se with the golden tinge 

to those who use —| 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 
Curt —— Why Not Now ? 





a 
2 
< 

















The Dedication of the Bunker Hill Monument 






HEN I was a boy of twelve, I was 
invited by relatives in Boston to visit 
them at the time of the dedication of 


the Bunker Hill Monument. My uncle, with 
his oldest son, my brother and I, accordingly 


travelled in our own conveyance from Essex | 


to Chelsea, a distance of about twenty-five 
miles, and thence proceeded on foot by way of 
Charlestown to Boston. 

The house where we, were entertained was 
on the corner of Tremont and Winter streets, 
and thus afforded a clear view from its front 
windows of the whole of Park Street. 

About noon the next day, Saturday, the 
17th of June, a procession was formed on the 
Common near the State-House, which consisted 
of a large military escort, a long line of car- 
riages, and numerous civic organizations on foot. 
This procession marched down Park Street, and 
wheeling on to Tremont, passed on by the 
Common to Boylston and thence down Wash- 
ington Street, and so on to Charlestown, bridge. 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS 





Thus,as we looked out from the upper windows, 


FROM AN OLD PRINT. 


WEBSTER DELIVERING HIS ADDRESS. 


we could plainly see in the first carriage the 
President of the United States, John Tyler 
of Virginia, and standing on a step behind 
the barouche, a colored man holding an um- 
brella over the President’s head, as it was an 
intensely hot day. We boys could never forget 
the impression made upon us when we were 
told that the colored man was the President’s 
Slave. In the next° carriage rode Daniel Web- 
ster, the orator of the occasion, and with him 
the governor of the commonwealth. 

A number of the carriages following contained 
more than one hundred veterans of the Revolu- 
tionary War, some of whom had fought at 
Bunker Hill. Our boyish hearts were stirred 
as we looked intently on the worn faces of 
these aged soldiers, whose feebleness was so 
plainly visible. In the procession were many 
brass bands, the houses were draped with flags, 
and throngs of people filled the streets. 

The crowd accompanied the march with 
frequent cheering, and our party followed on 
after them to Charlestown ; but on approaching 
the monument, we found that we could not get 
hear enough to the large platform to distinguish 
the faces of the dignitaries or hear what was 
said. So we returned to Chelsea and took our 
carriage for the long homeward ride. 
were so fatigued by the eventful excursion that 
ow parents allowed us to stay at home from 
chureh the next day, which was a most un- 
usual indulgence in those days. 

From that time onward, among the weekly 
declamations in school, passages from the two 
orations of Webster on Bunker Hill were very 
‘requently heard. And among thesé, the most 
‘mpressive, because of the recollections called | 
ip, were the words of the great orator: | 

“Venerable men! You have come down to | 
Us from a former generation. Heaven has 

ounteously lengthened out your lives, that 
you might behold this joyous day... . You 
hear now no roar of hostile cannon; you see 
nO mixed volumes of smoke and flame rising 
from burning Charlestown. The ground 





Strewed with the dead and the dying; the 
impetuous charge; the steady and successful 





We boys | grad 


repulse; the loud call to repeated assault; the 
summoning of all that is manly to repeated 
resistance ; a thousand bosoms freely and fear- 
lessly bared in an instant to whatever of terror 


| there may be in war and death—all these you 


have witnessed, but you witness them no 
more... . 

‘*All is peace; and God has granted you this 
sight of your country’s happiness ere you 
slumber in the grave. He has allowed you to 
behold. and to partake the reward of your 
patriotic toils; and He has allowed us, your 
sons and countrymen, to meet you here, and 
in the name of the present generation, in the 
name of your country, in the name of liberty, 
to thank you.’’ 

e & 


THE FAITHFUL COLLIE. 


TORIES of dogs which, in spite of every 

difficulty, find their way home through 

miles of unfamiliar country are not un- 
common. But this one, from the Edmonton 
(Canada) Journal, 
has certain remark- 
able features which 
make it worth re- 
peating : 

After travelling 
for sixteen months, 
sleeping on the open 
prairies, dodging pas- 
senger- and freight- 
trains, making wide 
circuits to avoid 
gangs of section-men 
working along the 
right of way and 
feeding upon what- 
ever he could find, a 
thoroughbred collie 
that started from Ed- 
monton over sixteen 
months ago arrived in 
Bolton Centre, Brome 
County, Quebec, only 
afew days ago, over- 
joyed to be amo 
hose who had rear 
him from puppyhood. 
The dog belongs to J. 
ill, who brought 

onton a 
ear last October 
rom Bolton Centre. 

One month after 
his arrival in Edmon- 
ton the dog disap- 
penees, and nothing 
‘urther was heard of 
him until he arrived 
in his home town 
in Quebec Province. 
Mr. Brill’s father, 
Rev. D. Brill, was 
walking along the 
road near his home in 
Bolton Centre when 
the long-lost dog ran 
4 to him, wagging 
his tail furiously and 
jumping upand down 
with joy. 

The little traveller was none the worse for 
his long tramp, which must have been by easy 
stages. Whether he walked all the way, or 
rode on the rods, or beneath the cowcatcher, 
or whether some kind-hearted conductor of a 
freight-train gave him a lift in the caboose, 
no one could tell. But he was glad to get 
home, and that evening he romped round the 
lawn and garden just as he had done over 
seventeen months before, as if the hardshi 
of the long trail had already passed completely 
out of his memory. 

e © 


A GOOD ADVERTISEMENT. 


N a crowded section of an Eastern city there 
| were three little clothing stores ina row. The 

proprietors of these shops were enemies and 
business rivals, and each taxed his brain to the 
bursting-point to outwit the others in attract- 
ing customers. In Tit-Bits we read of their 
advertising war. 


The coy of the store in the middle, 
on getting down-town one morning, found him- 
self temporarily outwitted by his competitors. 
The shop on his right was placarded with sen- 
sational announcements of a ‘‘Great Fire Sale, ’’ 
while the man on his left had covered his 
building with huge banners proclaiming a ‘‘Re- 
ceiver’s Sale.’’ At first his face lengthened 
despondently. Then his features relaxed in a 

wg! expanding smile. He rushed to the 
back of his store and called up some one over 
the telephone. 

One hour later the crowds that had been 
attracted to the scene by the ‘‘Fire Sale’’ and 
‘*Receiver’s Sale’’ proclamations flocked into 
the store between the two. The proprietor 
had caused to be stretched across the top of 
his doorway a sheet, on which were painted in 
letters two feet tall the words, ‘‘Main En- 
trance. ’’ 
® © 


A LARGE AIM. 


STUTTERER was out gunning with a 
nervous man. A quail took flight. The 
stutterer fired and missed. The nervous 

man fired and brought the bird down. 

The stutterer could not mask his chagrin. 
He stood a long time looking enviously at his 
successful rival, and at last burst out, ‘‘N-n-n- 
n-no w-w-w-wonder y-you h-hit it! Y-y-you 
aimed all over c-c-c-c-creation !”’ 





AEST Garbage Receiver 
Defeats the plans of the typhoid fly; also prevents 
dogs, cats and rats making a mess of the garbage. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


C. H. Stephenson, Mfr., 17 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 
cprend disease. Destroy 
the Flies and protect your 

F family. 10 cents’ worth of 

IXL Poison Fly Paper will keep you safe for 2 months. 

TEN SHEETS SENT PosT-PAID FOR TEN CENTS. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE_CO., Selling 
Agents, 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 





earry typhoid germs and 











One of 200 Pieces. 





Buy Leavens 
Furniture 


q Every piece is rich in dignity 
and simplicity. 


q The lines suggest quiet and 
repose, offsetting the hurry 
and bustle of life. 


q Begin the simple life to-day 
—buy one piece to please us; 
you'll buy other pieces to 
please yourself and friends. 


@ We exercise great care in 
packing and shipping. 


q Call at our warerooms; if 
you cannot, you'll find that 
it’s easy to choose and order 
by mail from Set No. 10, 
illustrating over 200 pieces 
of Leavens Furniture,suitable 
for hall, den, study, dining- 
room, chamber, etc. 


q The Set is free; send for it. 








WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., 
Manufacturers, 
32 Canal St. Boston, Mass. 
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LIGHT your 


‘Gfoltbahs wal wletaat> 


with Electric Lights 


OU can have a complete, yet 
very simple, outfit for supply 
ing electric lights to your 

house, farm buildings, etc., which 
is easier to operate and take care 
of than an automobile or ordinary 
farm machinery. 


You can do away with the use of oil 
lamps, lanterns and candles, which are 
inconvenient, a nuisance and a constant 
fire danger. With the 


Seager Electric Lighting System 
(with an Olds Gasoline Engine) you 
simply turn the switch in any building or 
room, night or day, and you instantly 
have light, and at a cost which is so low 
it would be hard for you to believe. 

Electric lights add much to the comfort and appear 
ance of the home, are a great convenience in barns and 
other buildings, and with our system there is absolutely 
no danger of fire from the wiring 

This outfit is so simple and so abso- 
lutely certain in its operation we will 
ship it 

On Trial for Thirty Days — Free 

Complete with the exception of wiring, 
fixtures and lamps ( which can be obtained 
from any electric supply house or we will 
furnish if desired), with full instructions 
for installing and so simple that almost 
anyone can do the little necessary work. 
If it does not fulfill all our claims and to 
your entire satisfaction by the end of 
thirty days, you can return the outfit at 
our expense. 

Write for our /ree d00k/et, which explains this system 
fully, and illustrates its many uses. Give us an approx 
imate idea of your light requirements and a rough plan 


of your buildings and we will submit our proposition 
without obligating you in any way 


Seager Engine Works 


997 Walnut St., Lansing, Mich. 


1007 Farnum St., Omaha 
24/2 Central St., Kansas 
65G Beverly St., Boston 
204 N. Los Angeles St., Los « 
Makers of water systems ; and gasoline 
engines from 1}¢ to 100 h. p 
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The New 


Delivered Freight Paid 
At Your Station 


Closed 
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Companion 







Style 
2% 


Open 


Every Machine Warranted 


For Ten Years 








many that I have ever used. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine arrived fifteen days from date 
of ordering, with not so much as a scratch to mar its beautiful finish. 
Have given it a thorough trial, and find it the equal of any and superior to 
Two of my neighbors have bought machines 
in the last two weeks, one giving $35 and one $65. 
them, and I must say I had rather have my machine than either of theirs, 
even had theirs cost no more than mine.—Mrs. C. M. BARBEE, Tennessee, 


I have been to see 
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An illustrated descriptive booklet of the New 
Companion with samples of stitching done on 
the Machine sent to any address, free. 
Perry Mason Company, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Give Your Boy a 
Good Start 


on the school year by fitting him with a pair of 


BOSTON 
SCHOOL SHOES 


These shoes have been wom with absolute satisfaction 
by two generations of boys and girls. They are solid 
value, and contain not an ounce of cheap, inferior material. 
Whole vamps, extending way down under tips, one-piece 
sole leather counters and inner soles, extra strong toe 
boxes. They will stand up and keep their shape, and they 
are made on nature-conforming lasts. GET THEM FROM 


YOUR DEALER, and if he says he hasn’t them have him 
get them for you. 


/ . 
»9CHOOL SHOE 
atten Loy 4 
THma® 


No. 38. 
No. 26. Boys’ Box Calf 
Boys’ Gun Metal r Blucher, Royal Last. 


Blucher, Prince Last. Sizes 1 to 544. Sizes 1 to 5%. 


Price $2.50 Price $2.50 
At the same time get the boy a pair of 


GOODYEAR 
GLOVE RUBBERS 


to wear over the shoes in the rain, snow and 


sleet that are coming. J here’s true economy 
in this outfit. 





Boys’ Romeo High 
Vamp Rubber, Glove 
Brand. 














Boys’ Plain Over 
Rubber, Glove Brand. 
Prices on these 
Rubbers are from 


85c. to $1.00 


per pair. 


Goodyear Glove Rubbers cost but a few cents 
more per pair than the poorer brands, but they wear 
and fit much better than the best of all the others. 


Why experiment? Glove Rubbers and Boston 
School Shoes are the standard and have been 
for years. Your dealer has them or will get them 
for you. Dealers, write for Catalogue. 


LAMKIN & FOSTER, Inc., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Only Four Weeks Left 
To Secure 


This Chest of Silver 


The recent extension until September 
21st; of our liberal Offer of a Chest 
of 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverware,’ 








leaves four weeks now to secure the 
club of five new subscriptions re- 
quired. A little well-directed effort 
will enable any subscriber to win the 
Silverware in that time. 








A Chest of 
1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silverware 
for only five new 
subscriptions 


The Silverware. The twenty-four pieces of Silverware consist of 
6 Medium Forks, 6 Teaspoons, 6 Dessert Spoons and 6 Medium 
Knives. Each article is heavy XS (excess) Triple Silver Plate, 
Vintage Pattern, French Gray finish. 


The Oak Chest measures 9 x 10% inches, and has a smooth polished 
finish. The hinged cover has a nickel-plated name-plate and fastener. 
The lower drawer of the Chest is fitted with a nickel-plated pull. The 
Chest is lined throughout with dark green satin, and has fitted posi- 
tions for each piece of the Set. 


Offered on These Liberal Terms 
Until September 21st Only 


The Chest of Silverware complete will be given to any 
Companion subscriber who secures and sends us five 
new yearly subscriptions between March 30, the date 
of our original Offer, and September 21, 1911. The 
Chest sent by express, charges to be paid by receiver. 


PLEASE NOTE. This Offer combines the full value of the Merchandise Payments 
and the Perseverance Reward, which are usually allowed for five new subscrip- 
tions. No additional article, therefore, will be allowed when the Chest of Silver- 
ware is selected. The new subscriptions may be sent us one or more at a time, 
and when the full number has been secured, the Chest of Silverware can then be 
ordered. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 




















